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FOR MY GRANDSON. 
Cambridge and the ‘ Apostles’ ; Oxford Scholars and Historians. 
BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


University MEmories. 


I HAVE seen four Masters of Trinity in my time. The first of them, 
Whewell, had in my father’s undergraduate days been a severe and 
unpopular tutor +: and promotion did not soften him. Next came 
Thompson, formerly Professor of Greek, whose fastidious taste and 
keen wit concealed a really genial nature from superficial observers. 
Then Montagu Butler, an accomplished humanist above all things, 
an admirable speaker at festive meetings, and witty without malice. 
The present Master, Sir J. J. Thomson, is known to all men as one 
of our captains in mathematical physics ; it would not be fitting to 
add more than that the humanities are not alien to him. Whewell 
was a sturdy man of the North Country, self-made, self-confident, 
and self-opinionated. In his time it was still possible to aim at 
covering the whole field of European letters and science. Lord 
Brougham and Whewell were about the last men who did so, 
Whewell certainly much better than Brougham. Without attaining 
the first rank in any one branch of learning, he was respectably 
competent in several, did useful work in more than one,? and was an 
impostor in none. A wide outlook teaches some men to be modest 
and tolerant, but it did not so teach Brougham (whose conceit was 
inborn and invincible) nor yet Whewell. To his colleagues Whewell 
was overbearing, to his juniors arrogant and inaccessible ; I never 
heard that he spoke to an undergraduate save in official rebuke. 
At his formal receptions in the Lodge (‘ perpendiculars ’ as they were 
called) he stood up radiating repulsion. In his private relations he 
may have behaved otherwise for aught I know. Not that his pride 
was merely selfish ; he was genuinely devoted to the College and a 


1 According to the D.N.B. he was popular; I think my father’s recollection 
more probable. 

*IT am not sure that his merits as an editor of Grotius have been adequately 
recognized by professional jurists. He must not be blamed for calling (or letting 
the printer call) Grotius’ masterpiece ‘ De iure belli e pacis’; whereas it should be 
ac; for the mistake is only too common even in learned works. 
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vigorous champion of its rights and dignity. Moreover, he is justly 
honoured as a generous benefactor of both the College and the 
University. But when all is said, it is certain that despotic mon- 
archy is not the right kind of government for any college, least of all 
for Trinity. Thompson’s advent cleared the air of a constraint 
which was becoming intolerable. By him Trinity Lodge was 
restored to its proper function of being the social as well as the 
official centre of the College and dispensing a noble hospitality. The 
Queen’s Justices of Assize, occupying their own quarters in the 
Lodge by a custom of which no documentary origin is known,! 
found a welcome instead of a grudging reception or no reception at 
all. As for Thompson’s reported sharpness of tongue, ‘an un- 
happy gift of epigrammatic speech,’ as Henry Jackson called it,? 
it has been exaggerated in the transmission even of authentic 
anecdotes. If he could be sarcastic at times, he was not unjust. 
The sharpest thing I ever heard him say did not concern anyone 
under his jurisdiction or resident in the University, and was probably 
well deserved. Once when I was dining at the Lodge, and Henry 
Sidgwick was of the company, Sidgwick spoke of a conversation with 
Lord Westbury (himself noted for a pretty sharp tongue), in which 
Westbury held forth on the part the universities ought to take in 
teaching law. They should give special attention, he said, to the 
connection between law and morals, ‘ a subject so important and so 
much neglected.’ Thereupon Thompson, at the head of the table, 
lifted up his commanding eyebrows, a gesture familiar to all who knew 
him, and spoke these words : ‘ He stole two books of mine.’ There 
was no more to be said of Lord Westbury as a champion of morality. 

By way of summary I repeat here some words I wrote to Mrs. 
Butler when memory was fresh : ‘ I have known Trinity under three 
Masters—Whewell, surviving from a generation in which it was still 
possible to aim at omniscience, a strong man feared and respected 
but little beloved, certainly very little in the College—Thompson, 
feared in a different way by those who did not really know him, 
beloved by those who did—and your husband, so beloved of all that 
there was no talk of fear, and yet with no lack of dignity and no 
disparagement of the respect due to the College and to his place as 
its head.’ 8 
1 King Henry VIII, or some other royal benefactor, might well have attached 


such a condition to his bounty, and this has been a current explanation, but there is 


no record of any such matter. 
2 Henry Jackson, O.M., by R. St. John Parry, Cambridge, 1926, p. 294. 
3 Henry Montagu Butler: a Memoir, London, 1925, p. 235. 
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Thompson and the brothers Henry and Arthur Sidgwick were 
members of the Cambridge Conversazione Society, commonly called 
the Apostles, and so was Montagu Butler, Thompson’s successor in 
the Mastership. My chief personal good fortune at Cambridge was 
being elected in my second year a member of that Society; my 
proposer was Henry Jackson. Concerning the peculiar character 
of the Society and the comradeship of its members there is a 
memorable passage in a long-forgotten book by the late Sir Arthur 
Helps. My father transcribed it in 1887 in his book of Personal 
Remembrances! (he had been Queen’s Remembrancer for many 
years), and it will bear transcribing again. It is part of an imaginary 
conversation, but there is nothing imaginary in the matter. 


‘ The best protest I ever knew made against worldly success was 
by asmall society of young men at college ’"—not of one college only, 
though at that time Trinity was the centre. ‘ Their numbers were 
very few, and their mode of election was the most remarkable I have 
ever known. The vacancies were exceedingly rare—perhaps one or 
two in the course of the year—and the utmost care and study were 
bestowed on choosing the new members. Sometimes months were 
given to the consideration of a man’s claim. Rank neither told for 
aman nor against him. The same with riches, the same with learn- 
ing, and, what is more strange, the same with intellectual gifts of 
all kinds. The same, too, with goodness ; nor even were the quali- 
ties that make a man agreeable any sure recommendation of him as 
acandidate.... The man was not to talk the talk of any clique ; 
he was not to believe too much in any of his adventitious advan- 
tages, neither was he to disbelieve in them—for instance, to affect 
to be a radical because he was a lord. I confess I have no one word 
which will convey all that I mean ; but I may tell you that, above 
all things, he was to be open-minded. When we voted for a man we 
generally summed up by saying, “ He has an apostolic spirit in him,” 
and by that we really meant a great deal. I remember ——, who is 
now a very great personage in the world, saying to me, “ In the 
course of one’s chequered life one meets with many disgraces and 
contumelies, and also with several honours; but no honour ever 
affected me so much as being elected, as a youth, into that select 
body.” . .. The choice made by these young men, though made 
without any view to future worldly pre-eminence, yet seemed to 
involve it, for a very large proportion of the men so selected have 
made their mark in the world ; and some of the foremost men of the 
time belonged to that Society.’ 


1 Vol. i, p. 6 (not ‘Reminiscences,’ as I have more than once seen the title 
misquoted). 
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So said Helps in 1868; my father bore witness a score of years 
later that it was true, and now that more than sixty years have 
passed I bear witness that it is still as true as ever. Age is no bar 
to this, for, as my father went on to say, that comradeship is not of 
one generation only. Without the bond of the Society I could not 
have known Sir Henry Maine and Fitzjames Stephen, or my very 
learned senior friend, Sir Howard Elphinstone, as well as I did ; 
perhaps I should never have known such juniors as the brilliant 
writer Lytton Strachey, who has shown the apostolic virtue of open- 
mindedness by setting out to chaff Queen Victoria and finally wor- 
shipping her, and the profound mathematician Whitehead, who 
turned philosopher and as such has been annexed by Harvard 
University. Moreover, this same bond adds a special zest both to 
friendships already formed and to others contracted by members for 
independent causes after they have ceased to be residents. In my 
own case I enjoyed this experience in the earlier stage with A. J. 
Butler, whose praise is among Dante scholars, and is recorded in an 
excellent memoir by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, with W. K. Clifford, who, 
if the fates had suffered it, would have been in line with Einstein as 
his companion or maybe precursor (for he was already pointing that 
way when he was cut off), with Arthur Sidgwick, a brilliant scholar 
and a man of singular charm, whom I found again in due time in the 
common-room of Corpus at Oxford, and others. Later there was 
F. W. Maitland: our common devotion to the history of English 
law would have made us friends in any case, but the apostolic 
fellowship set a specially delightful seal on our intimacy. He was, 
as A. J. Butler said, best beloved in the Society by those who knew 
him best. At its meetings he had full scope for his peculiar gift of 
illuminating humour. The manner and procedure of those meetings 
is pretty fully described in the authoritative memoir of Henry 
Sidgwick written by his wife and his brother Arthur,’ and Sidgwick 
himself, in an autobiographical fragment, summed up the spirit of 
the Society in these words: ‘I can only describe it as the spirit of 
the pursuit of truth with absolute devotion and unreserve by a 
group of intimate friends, who were perfectly frank with each other, 
and indulged in any amount of humorous sarcasm and playful 
banter, and yet each respects the other, and when he discourses 
tries to learn from him and see what he sees. Absolute candour 
was the only duty that the tradition of the Society enforced.’ 
1 This was written in his lifetime. 
® Henry Sidgwick : a Memoir, by A.S. and E.M.S., 1906, pp. 29, 34. 
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According to Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely, who was seven years 
senior to my father, the Society was in danger of becoming a clique 
in its youth, about 1830, for it ‘ held established principles ’—though 
they do not appear to have been anything more definite than a cult 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth; not such bad idols for young men 
if idols they must have. Merivale goes on to speak of the ‘ reckless, 
joyous evenings . . . how every one hit his neighbour, intellec- 
tually, right and left, and was hit again, and no mark left on either 
side ’ ; this does not seem to fit a society of doctrinaires, neither does 
Merivale’s list of the members in his time, including men of such 
different habits of mind as Archbishop Trench, Tennyson, F. D. 
Maurice and Lord Houghton. A generation later Henry Sidgwick 
could not find so much ‘ exuberant vitality’ in the meetings as 
Merivale remembered ; and it is true that the number of members 
was rather low in the 1860’s. If the vitality did for this or some 
other reason slumber a little it has revived abundantly. Sidgwick 
mentions elsewhere in his journal that it was among the Apostles he ° 
acquired ‘a belief that ye can learn, and a determination that we 
will learn, from people of the most opposite opinions.’ Within my 
own memory the Society has included the widest possible range of 
opinion and intellectual temper. There have been among us 
adherents of nearly all Western Churches, including the Roman, 
and dissentients from all; philosophers of all schools, monist, 
pluralist, realist, idealist ; politicians who sat on opposed benches ; 
orthodox, independent, and paradoxical scholars. Only an apostolic 
bracket is large enough to hold such groups as Dean Alford, Clifford, 
V. H. Stanton and Bernard Holland ; Spencer Walpole, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir George Trevelyan, Horsman,” not to mention less 
prominent Ulstermen and Home Rulers ; James Ward, McTaggart, 
Bernard Russell and Whitehead ; or (although the difference in 
method and outlook may be less obvious) Jebb, Jackson, Leaf and 
Verrall. In my own profession we are free from acute controversy, 
but have several distinct branches of work, some in the public eye 
and others not, and shades of difference within them ; of these very 
few have not a Cambridge Apostle to show. Maine, Fitzjames 
Stephen and Maitland renovated (if it is too much to say created) 
the scientific and historical study of the laws of England, each in his 
thoroughly individual manner. Stephen, whosucceeded Maine on the 


1 Autobiography and Letters, Oxford, 1898 (pr. pr.), pp. 98, 99. 
* A noted parliamentary orator in his day, and one of the group of dissentient 
Liberals led by Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) and nicknamed the Cave of Adullam in the 
Reform controversy preceding Disraeli’s feat of dishing the Whigs in 1867. 
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Governor-General’s Council in India, was followed on the bench of 
English judges by Fletcher Moulton (and the Society is represented 
there now). Harcourt was a vigorous lawyer-politician, one of the 
leaders of the Bar whose heart is in the House of Commons and 
whose career leads to the Cabinet. In contrast to him, the names of 
Elphinstone and Vaughan Hawkins, unknown to the world at large, 
were and are in high honour in the comparative seclusion of Lincoln’s 
Inn, where a small body of specialists grapples with the intricate 
problems of our law of property. Charles Sanger, a worthy follower 
of Hawkins and editor of his classical work on the Construction of 
Wills (a book you will have to consult, may have to study, if you 
become a practising lawyer, and will probably never see if you do 
not), was prematurely lost to us only the other day. 

Mathematicians are not so easily classified as scholars, philoso- 
phers or publicists. Toan outsider’s eye two kinds are manifest : 
those who are born with mathematical imagination and are mathe- 
maticians all their lives, and the men of hard and clear heads who 
master the science not for its own sake but_as a stage in the road to 
other sorts of eminence, and contribute little or nothing to it after- 
wards. In our Cambridge Society Clerk Maxwell and Clifford were 
of the former type, Lord Moulton of the latter. Herein Moulton 
followed the precedent of other high wranglers, Parke, Romer, 
Stirling, and your.own ancestor. To the end of his life, however, the 
Chief Baron never lost sight of his mathematics, though he could not 
follow the developments of modern analysis, not to speak of the 
dethronement of Euclid which he did not live to see. 

In pure literature Walter Raleigh was the pride and the delight 
of our Society for many years; to the world a brilliant expounder 
and a fine critic, to his intimates a surpassing humorist. The work 
he published himself is excellent, but the man is better revealed in his 
letters, and for the elect Laughter from a Cloud (where you may find 
an essay read to the Society) is best of all. He was of the rare 
companions from whom one cannot part without longing to meet 
them again, and wishing the next meeting could come sooner. 

Then, to complete our Society, we had members who became 
eccentric personages, faces as we used to say at Eton. One such 
expended his mature life, or rather a life that somehow was never 
mature, in fribbling away considerable abilities just as if he were 
doing it for a wager, and in such fashion as to entertain the Univer- 
sity with a kind of innocent satyric drama. For want of a little 
common sense and a more sympathetic chief, he had just missed 
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earning an honourable place among teachers and humanists, with 
only a harmless touch of comedy. As it was, he made himself the 
hero of a grotesque legend. The fatal quarrel with his head master 
illustrated a truth which I have at sundry times observed and am 
unable to explain, namely, that a head master invariably puts him- 
self in the wrong when he writes to The Times. Quite enough has 
been published about O. B., not only by others but by himself in 
sublime unconsciousness of his own absurdity. You will know 
whom I mean if the legend survives into your time ; if not, the full 
name would tell you nothing. I have never met with a similar 
case of real talent being wasted by its own facility and (it seems) by 
an invincibly superficial intellect. 

To return to the Society as it was in my own experience, Sidgwick 
and Jackson were its leaders, so far as a pure democracy with no 
practical aims can have leaders. Both were northern Englishmen, 
but of very different types. Henry Sidgwick was a born philo- 
sopher, ardent in the pursuit of truth, capable of sacrificing worldly 
advantage to his conscience, yet always judicious and abhorring 
dogmatism almost to the point of enjoying suspense of judgment for 
its own sake. He was delightful to listen to, though he lacked the 
physical means that are a condition of normal eloquence, and indeed 
was hampered by an invincible stammer. But he did with that 
stammer what I have never known any other man do; not being 
able to abolish it, he turned it to the point of keeping it as it were 
suspended over his sentence, and bringing it down like a hammer- 
stroke on the emphatic word so that it served to heighten the effect. 
In speculation he was sceptical, in action cautious but not timid ; 
at least once his caution was justified by the failure of rash counsels 
which he had been unable to check. 

Henry Jackson was a sturdy Yorkshireman, of the breed who can 
do anything they have a mind to, though commonly they make up 
their mind pretty soon. Jackson did so; his decision to be a 
teacher, and a university teacher, was undoubtedly right. His life- 
long work for the College and the University is fully recorded in 
Mr. St. John Parry’s memoir, and he had plenty of other interests 
in life and letters, as the selection from his correspondence in the 
same book bears witness. In conversation he was almost the 
opposite of Sidgwick ; his talk was rapid, incisive, never becoming 
a monologue, always carrying the weight of unexhausted driving 
energy. When the Order of Merit was conferred on Jackson it was 
something of a surprise to his friends ; not that they had any doubt 
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about his deserts, but because the sphere of his work was remote from 
the high places of this world in which public honours are adjudged. 
The Order of Merit is one of the distinctions outside party politics 
as to which a personal discretion and an effective voice are still 
reserved to the King, but there was no obvious reason why the King 
should have so much as heard of Henry Jackson. I have never had 
any information on the matter, but I suspect that Arthur Balfour, 
a statesman who never ceased to be a humanist and never forgot 
his university, was the happy connecting link. 

An elder Cambridge man to whom I owed much was Henry 
Bradshaw of King’s, the University Librarian. When the glaring 
blunders of Sir Travers Twiss’s reprint of Bracton set me on 
examining the Cambridge and Lincoln’s Inn MSS. I consulted 
Bradshaw, our friendship being already of long standing, and he was 
my first and chief preceptor in the elements of res diplomatica, 
whereby I became in time a tolerable amateur medievalist. My 
memories of Bradshaw and Henry Jackson are combined by a little 
episode of which I am still rather proud. Bradshaw, like many other 
scholars of retired habits, was occasionally brusque in his manner 
and thereby gave offence without meaning it. On some trifling 
occasion he did offend Jackson in this way, so that for a long time 
they were not on speaking terms. This was a grief to me as a friend 
of both, and with the daring of youth I invited them to meet in my 
rooms. If I had been older and more experienced I should have 
reflected on the risk: in case of failure my officiousness would only 
leave matters rather worse, at the cost to myself of having displeased 
them both. But faith and audacity prevailed; the meeting came 
off and was quite successful, the former unlucky incident not being 
mentioned at all: and they remained friends till the last day of 
Bradshaw’s life.1 My purpose in recalling a matter so far off and so 
small in the world’s eyes (though the reconciliation of two good men 
estranged without good cause is no smal] matter in spiritual truth) 
is to encourage you, if ever a like chance comes in your way, not to 
be afraid of taking it. Bradshaw, I may add, had many attached 
friends of all ages, who knew even less of his multifarious learning 
than I did. 

Aldis Wright, for many years Vice-Master of the College, was one 
of the seniors whom I knew pretty well, keeping up our relations 
both on my visits to Cambridge and by occasional correspondence. 
He has an honourable place in the world of letters as a joint and in 

1 This is literal fact': see G. W. Prothero, Memoir of Henry Bradshaw, p. 321. 
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fact the most active editor of the Cambridge Shakespeare, and as 
a constant friend of Edward FitzGerald and editor of his literary 
remains. His remedy for a common cold was heroic; it was to 
drink a bottle of Trinity audit ale the last thing at night. I never 
tried it myself, but should think that, like certain Alpine passes, 
it can hardly be recommended for general adoption. He had a 
standing difference with the Master in the matter of Latin pro- 
nunciation. Montagu Butler was an enthusiast for the reformed 
method, Aldis Wright a stickler for the old-fashioned English school- 
boy way, not yet extinct among men much younger than myself. 
Now the College grace before meat is in Latin and in two parts, 
taken by the Master and the Vice-Master when present. The result 
was that Montagu Butler opened by delivering the first versicle, 
‘Oculi omnium in te sperant, Domine,’ with the full Italian vowels, 
rolling them on his tongue with gusto, and Aldis Wright snapped out 
the response, ‘ Et tu das escam illis in tempore,’ with obstinate 
insistence on the hard English sounds, and so on to the end. For 
my part I am inclined to think our reformers might have done better 
to treat Latin as a living tongue and adopt the Italian pronunciation 
bodily, not attempting to restore the hard consonants c and g which 
were already softened in the early Middle Ages at latest. At any 
rate this would have made it easier for our Latinists to speak Latin 
with Continental scholars, a thing less rare than those who have no 
Latin imagine ; and it would have made the transition less difficult 
for English learners. But this is only a personal opinion, and I may 
be singular in it for aught I know. 

Another friend of Edward FitzGerald, who as his instructor in 
Persian may justly be called the true begetter of his translation, at 
first neglected but now famous, of Omar Khayy4m, was E. B. Cowell, 
the first Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit. I have spoken elsewhere ? 
of what I learnt from him. The elements of Sanskrit, which I had 
not time to pursue when I left Cambridge, are mostly forgotten, but 
Cowell’s introduction to Indian philosophy and Indian ways of 
thought remains as a permanent possession. The Calcutta pundits 
may well have thought of Cowell, as they did of his predecessor 
Wilson, that in some former life he must have been a learned 
Brahman, and had to expiate some great sin by being born again 
asa European. He left me the memory of a great master so prodigal 
of his wisdom that he would take infinite pains to enlighten his 


1 Geo. Cowell, ‘Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell, 1904,’ Appendix I 
(article reprinted from the extinct Pilot with some errors for which I am not 
answerable), 
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humblest scholar, and an admirable friend. In these early days I 
little thought that, as editor of the Law Reports, I should find my 
little Sanskrit and a moderate acquaintance with Persian of appre- 
ciable use in checking the more enormous faults of copyists and 
printers that often threaten to disfigure proper names and technical 
terms in the Indian Appeals series. 

Oxford did not receive me wholly as a stranger when I became a 
member of the University and an official Fellow of Corpus. There 
were links through Etonian friends who had gone to Oxford, notably 
Sir William Anson, already Warden of All Souls. In my under- 
graduate days I had taken part in a joint field-day of the two 
University Rifle Corps ; Oxford then wore a rather fanciful uniform 
of very light bluish-grey with Oxford blue facings. Ten years later, 
in 1875, the Inns of Court Corps paid a much more businesslike visit : 
two provisional companies of us did two days’ route march from 
Taplow, spent two nights in billets at High Wycombe and Thame, 
marched in over Shotover Hill in skirmishing order, were reinforced 
by the rest of the battalion coming from London, and did a brigade 
drill with the University Corps (who had then changed into scarlet) 
in the Parks. It was an amusing and instructive variation of the 
routine work. But these military antiquities (of the muzzle-loading 
Enfield and the Snider days) taught me nothing of Oxford beyond its 
general aspect. A flying visit soon after I took my degree had shown 
me something of the younger dons who were then leading the Liberal 
movement in the University. Liberalism had then something to 
fight for. It was a matter of hot controversy whether the universi- 
ties would survive admitting Nonconformists to the Master’s degree 
(subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was not an academic but a 
parliamentary requirement, enacted by Charles II’s Act of Uni- 
formity, though doubtless approved in the universities). The late 
Lord Reay, then Baron Mackay, one of the really cosmopolitan men 
of my time, was conspicuous in that group of young Liberals, pre- 
paring himself to take his part later as a British peer and ultimately 
as President of the British Academy. Bishop Creighton was a 
Merton resident, and William Sidgwick, the less known but hardly 
less able brother of the two Cambridge scholars already mentioned, 
was a vigorous and unconventional tutor. Once he lectured in 
breeches and boots in order to go straight away toa hunt. Arthur 
Sidgwick, the youngest of the three, was annexed by Corpus Christi 
College of its direct choice before I was annexed under the terms of 





the foundation (largely due to a President of Corpus) of the Juris- 
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prudence chair. He was one of the excellent teachers, more in 
number than the world suspects, who leave but little in print to tell 
of the good work they have done, a delightful companison, and a 
pillar of the Pelican Essay Club, which was, as it still is, among the 
distinctions of a small but distinguished college. We had quite 
good discussions, and the apostolic spirit which puts seniors and 
juniors at their ease together was not lacking. Without the Pelican 
I should have missed knowing Charles Plummer as well as I did. 
He was a very learned historical specialist, modest to a fault; in 
general company he seemed carefully to conceal his wide humanity 
and his accomplished command of modern letters. Let me mention 
(since you may well know no more than I tell you about Corpus 
Christi College and its foundation by that great humanist Bishop 
Fox of Winchester) that the Pelican ‘ in her piety ’ was our Founder’s 
device : whereby hangs the tale of a novel public-house sign. While 
I was still attached to Corpus, in 1898, I was the first chairman of a 
small company (later taken over by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association) formed to establish and conduct an inn at Grayshott 
on the border of Surrey and Hampshire and in the diocese of Win- 
chester. A sign had to be found for the new house. The conjunc- 
tion of a site in Fox’s diocese and the ancient estates of his see with a 
chairman who was a member of his own foundation was irresistible, 
and we chose ‘The Fox and Pelican.’ Walter Crane painted us 
a mighty pretty signboard (long since taken indoors to be preserved 
as @ memorial, and replaced by a copy). No questions were asked 
about it ; I suppose most customers took it for an ancient sign. I 
told Bishop Stubbs and he approved with a hearty laugh. So the 
sign of the ‘ Fox and Pelican ’ at Grayshott has the benefit, I should 
think unique among signboards, of an episcopal blessing. 
Another new friend in Corpus was Professor Schiller, as he now 
is in the far West, a philosopher outside the regular academic lines ; 
if he recognised anyone as his master it was William James. But 
Pragmatism has never been a definite school. His independent 
thought and incisive dialectic were a wholesome stimulating in- 
fluence in the general revision of speculative values. Almost as 
unlike a typical Oxford teacher of philosophy, or a typical don of 
any kind, was our President, Tommy Fowler, as he was commonly 
called, a first-rate man of business, such as the depressed state of 
the College revenues after a series of bad years for agriculture then 
demanded, and an excellent chairman. We took a liking to one 
another from the first. He was a sturdy, clear-headed man of the 
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north-east, from the borders of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and 
never abandoned his country speech. Once Mark Pattison was 
asked how many languages Fowler spoke. ‘None,’ he answered, 
making it rhyme to ‘on.’ Whereby, my grandson, you may per- 
ceive in part to what extent the supposed Oxford accent is mythical. 
In fact there is no such thing as an Oxford accent ; there is or was 
a peculiar accent or rather intonation which was the badge not of 
Oxford in general but of Balliol. Not that you could have picked 
it up from the Master of Balliol, who was also one of the most 
prominent figures in the University. Jowett’s manner of speech 
was all his own. 

Jowett’s real genius has never, I think, been duly appreciated in 
public. I tried to do it some justice in a memoir of my learned friend 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert written for the Proceedings of the British 
Academy and therein lying buried. As hardly anyone outside that 
body can have read it, I will repeat what I said there. 


* Jowett did much to promote scholarship, but he was not a great 
scholar ; much to promote liberal thought, but he was not a great 
thinker ; much excellent work in administration and affairs, but 
there were others who excelled him in mastery of University business. 
In one art he was without a rival, that of fitting his pupils to make 
the very most of their capacities, and not only to be but to appear 
all that they were worth... . Jowett’s disciples went forth into 
the world with a peculiar stamp of complete and active readiness, not 
without envy from competitors to whom their success had an 
element of mystery.’ 


There was no mystery about the ingredients of the Balliol 
method. One main point was the constant practice of essay-writing 
under the tutor’s critical supervision with special attention to style 
and effect. Yet the working of it had somehow the air of a trade 
secret, for there was something almost uncanny in its success. I 
knew two brothers of whom one went to Cambridge and the other to 
Balliol; there did not appear to be any great difference in their 
abilities. The Cambridge man did some respectable work, not 
without approval from good judges, and for a time seemed to be in 
a way to prosper. But his work did not improve, nothing quite 
came off, and he never got beyond being a second-rate professional 
writer. The Balliol man made his reputation as a good scholar, 
though not in the first rank, and in due time held a distinguished 
post. Criticism of the training that produced such results was 
frequent and free in other colleges. Old-fashioned scholars thought 
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it no better than a trick. The Balliol answer would, I suppose, be 
much like that which a Tavistock man made when he was asked why 
all the rest of South Devon made a joke of Tavistock: ‘They’m 
jealous.’ Mark Pattison, a learned and fastidious humanist of the 
old school, once let himself go concerning the Balliol tuition, which 
he regarded as superficial and mischievous, in private conversation 
with me. I do not remember exactly what he said, but should not 
feel at liberty to repeat it if I did. 

A great Oxford scholar who stood above all such local contro- 
versies was Ingram Bywater, a grand seigneur of Hellenic learning 
who embodied the best tradition of the Renaissance. There was no 
Oxford exclusiveness about him ; as a leading master in the language 
and letters of Greece, and especially in Aristotelean studies, he was 
a friend of Henry Jackson’s. Besides his profound and accurate 
scholarship he had an extraordinary knowledge of books and biblio- 
graphy. When I was at work on Spinoza he told me of several 
controversial treatises which had escaped the notice of that very 
careful and competent recorder of Spinoza literature, Van der Linde. 

It was my fortune to be personally acquainted with four leading 
Oxford historians of my time, so different from one another as to 
afford a complete refutation of the vulgar belief that all Oxford 
professors are of one pattern. No young man who held converse 
with Stubbs, Freeman, Froude and York Powell could complain of 
monotony ; he might rather be perplexed by their many disagree- 
ments. The generous and well-balanced wisdom of Stubbs, the 
downright confidence of Freeman in his own conclusions (often rash, 
but never a merely arbitrary dogmatism), the subtle and rather 
enigmatic intellect of Froude, which could combine minute study of 
documents with sublime disregard of elementary facts, and the 
versatile ingenuity of York Powell, made up a field of immense 
variety, and studious youth might, with a little discretion, find 
profit in every part of it. . Stubbs and York Powell both had plenty 
of humour ; Freeman had none ; and Froude’s was of the sarcastic 
sort that rather inflames than discourages literary strife. Good- 
tempered humour is a great antidote to the quarrels and follies of 
mankind, and it kept both York Powell and Stubbs out of personal 
controversy, whereas Freeman and Froude lived in a chronic state 
of contention with one another or with some one else. In the case of 
Stubbs his moderation and good temper have been obscured by the 
bungling cocksureness of obtuse disciples who read into their 
master’s work general assertions which he never made. Some of 
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them were history tutors and could plead the necessity of furnishing 
dull pupils with easily remembered catchwords for examination 
purposes. Ifthe facts were not so simple, so much the worse for the 
facts. Those who knew Stubbs knew that he was wholly free from 
arrogance and formalism, and as ready as any man to admit on 
convincing evidence that he had been wrong. Stubbs is not usually 
counted, I think, among the more readable historians ; it is true 
that his great work, the Constitutional History, is too close packed 
to leave much room for literary grace. One must go to his lectures 
to see how he could write when he had elbow-room. 

York Powell, the least familiar to the general public of these four, 
was the one whom nine men out of ten would have chosen for a 
travelling companion. He knew everything except the art of 
keeping his knowledge and its instruments in order. Formal 
lectures were his abhorrence, but from a quarter of an hour’s talk 
with him there was more to be learnt (not to speak of the pure enjoy- 
ment of the talk) than from most regular lectures. One admirable 
short history of England to the end of the Middle Ages, which he 
wrote for a scholastic series, lies buried in the small print of a school- 
book produced, like most cheap schoolbooks, in the scrubbiest and 
least attractive manner. It ought to be reprinted in a worthier 
form. York Powell was in a general way the enemy of conventions ; 
but, as a finishing touch of paradox, he was one of the last Oxford 
residents who habitually wore a tall hat. He did not bear a Welsh 
name for nothing: he had the Celtic fertility of imagination and 
temperamental artistic instinct. So he could tell you just how a 
book ought to be bound, and even get it done for you if you were a 
personal friend. I have Indian lithographed copies of Hafiz’s Divan 
and Sa‘di’s Gulistén beautifully and appropriately clothed under his 
direction by the pupils of an art school of which he was a promoter. 

So much to give you a summary notion of my Cambridge, and 
later Oxford, seniors and contemporaries. As to the public aspects 
of university life—new buildings, new and expanded institutions, 
development of organised sports, and all the rest—they are amply 
recorded and described in print, and I have nothing of my own to add. 

Our two ancient universities, taken together, stand alone in the 
world. Directly or indirectly they derive their origin from Paris, 
and a trace of this remains in the Bachelor’s degree, which still 
exists in France and, I believe, nowhere else on the Continent. But 
the many foundations of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
their relation to the university as all but sovereign states in a federal 
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union, present a singular type of academic constitution. Compared 
with one another, Oxford and Cambridge are sisters with a strong 
family likeness, but also with distinct individual qualities. Differ- 
ences in the names of similar things occur wherever similar institu- 
tions have grown up on parallel lines, and here we find plenty of 
them. It would be fanciful to seek any deeper cause for such 
variances as an undergraduate not on the foundation being a com- 
moner at Oxford and a pensioner at Cambridge, or for Cambridge 
colleges having their peculiar gowns, while at Oxford there is only a 
general distinction between scholars and commoners, or to consider 
curiously why there are courts at Cambridge and quads at Oxford, 
and either would be a solecism in the Eton School Yard. 

Many foolish people, and some who are no fools, call our univer- 
sities effete and useless. Putting aside the cases of wilful slander 
and mere careless ignorance, those who talk in this manner are either 
too stupid to understand anything outside their own petty experi- 
ence or too clever to believe it possible they should be mistaken. 
Meanwhile it is pleasing to note that the rulers of American univer- 
sities are of a different opinion. President Lowell, the diligent and 
enlightened head of Harvard, was at the date of my recent visit in 
1930 engaged on a plan for adapting to his university, without 
servile imitation, something of the social discipline and amenities of 
our college system. 

The seven Liberal Arts and the three superior Faculties of the 
medieval schools cannot hold within their categories our new 
branches of learning. But the scheme was well laid down for its 
time, and the spirit and intention of distinguishing between general 
and special education have not ceased to be sound. We may still 
cite in grateful remembrance of our fathers, if we do not stand on the 
letter, the noble saying of a nameless wise man, which may well have 
determined the number of the Liberal Arts: Wisdom hath builded 
her house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars. 





THE GREAT SCOTCH JOKE. 
ABERDEEN: WITH VARIATIONS. 


PreruHaPs some day a Professor in Wisconsin or Alabama, tired of 
taking plebiscites among his pupils on the question of whether 
women with red hair make the best wives, or in what musical key 
American babes express their Freudian impulses, will turn to a 
serious subject and give us a volume on the Great Scotch Joke. 
There is, of course, only one Scotch Joke—economy, that accom- 
modating term which, when we call it thrift is a virtue, and when 
we call it meanness, a vice. As humour takes no cognisance of 
virtue it is in the other sense that the word is to be understood. 
Our Professor will have to look for the beginnings of the jest in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. Before James VI became 
James I the Scots were no laughing matter. They had trouble- 
some ways of raiding; they had perilous queens; they were too 
fond of saying, ‘ Vive la France!’ Besides, there were no Scots in 
England—Elizabeth’s enquiry of 1582 revealed only 58 in London— 
and what is the use of a joke when there is no butt? But when 
King Jamie came south with his horde of hungry retainers and 
so many of his countrymen tried to follow the royal example 
that Sir John Sinclair published his Observations on the Scottish 
Dialect in order to help Scotsmen to anglicise their speech, the 
chance came. Thrift was a stern necessity in Scotland, but to 
the Londoner it merely suggested an attempt to push the old 
Border tactics a little farther south. Even Dr. Johnson, who 
should have known better, found Scottish poverty ridiculous. 
‘Why, sir,’ he said to Wilkes, ‘if one man in Scotland gets 
possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for all the 
rest?’ It must be admitted that James himself had frugal 
ways, and even of his successor it was written that he was ‘so 
naturally sparing that if a point from his hose had broken he 
would have tied the same upon a knot, and made it to serve 
againe.’ 

At all events this candle was so well lighted in early Stuart 
days that innumerable tapers are still being replenished from it. 
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I had the curiosity a few years ago to make a note of the varia- 
tions of the joke as it reappeared from time to time in one or 
other newspaper or magazine over a period of twelve months, 
and was much interested both in its vitality and in the infinite 
resource with which it was adapted and embellished and brought 
up to date. 

The Aberdeen variation appears to be comparatively recent. 
Of old, Peebles was the comic place-name in Scotland, with its 
slogan ‘ Peebles for Pleasure.’ But Aberdeen never did like second 
place, and it seems to have set to work to establish a priority in 
this matter. No doubt a little research would determine just when 
the jest against the nation became a jest against the city, and 
what were the precise motives. Was it sharp practice to turn a 
general accusation into something like a local monopoly? Or 
was it generosity that prompted Aberdeen to become a scapegoat, 
and take upon her shoulders the accumulated disparagement of 
centuries in order that the withers of Kilmarnock and Inverness 
should be unwrung? It was in the year under review that there 
was launched upon the world the picture postcard entitled ‘ Flag 
Day in Aberdeen,’ representing the streets of a totally deserted 
city. It was printed in Aberdeen, and the inference drawn was 
that the natives were seeking to make an honest penny out of 
the joke, and so by a neat irony at once exploiting and justifying 
it. There were other Aberdeen cards, and it seemed that there 
was hidden somewhere in the city a more granitic corner than 
the rest, where a joke factory was established on the model of Mr. 
Ford’s famous bureau for holding his car up to the derision of 
the world. It was about this time that the uses of advertisement 
were enlarged to include obloquy and ridicule. 

One of the first results of my search was an allusion to the 
most famous of all the anti-Scottish jokes—Punch’s ‘ Bang went 
saxpence.” The Saxpence joke is one of those which used, by a 
quaint convention, to be described in print as ‘A Fact ’—as if 
that made it any the funnier. Indeed, in the original utterance 
the words were not intended as a joke at all. Sir John Gilbert 
overheard the remark from the lips of a Glasgow man aggrieved 
at the unexpected demands on his purse, and passed it on to 
Birket Foster. Foster found it so amusing that he repeated it 
to two ladies at a dinner-party the same night, and as they were 
amused he sent it on to his friend Charles Keene for illustration 
in Punch. It was an instantaneous success, and it has proved 
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& lasting one as well. It reappeared in Punch during my brief 
survey : 
‘A shilling incident was witnessed in Arbroath’s goalmouth when 


Stewart was twice called upon to save from a corner.’ Scots Paper. 
Bang went saxpence each time. 


But Punch had not waited for even the first football match of 
the year; for under date January 2 I read : 

‘What boots are ye wearin’, Angus ?’ 

‘Ma new boots, father.’ 

‘Tak’ longer steps, then.’ 

About the same time an evening paper assured us, apropos of a 
coining case, that ‘there is no truth in the rumour that the bad 
sixpences were discovered by a Scotch visitor while banging one.’ 
In the same class may come the story of the man who threw a 
shilling to a street entertainer, and, when his wife remonstrated, 
said it was a bad shilling. ‘Why didn’t you throw him a bad 
sixpence ?’ said his (Scottish) wife. It was the Morning Post 
(always keenly appreciative of this jest) that published the 
following : 

The wireless novice’s apparatus refused to function, and an expert 
neighbour was called in to diagnose. ‘Have you triéd putting a 
sixpence under the transmitter ?’ suggested the expert. The adjust- 


ment was made, and the novice listened again. For a moment there 
was silence ; thence a voice spoke from the outer spaces: ‘ Aberdeen 


calling.’ 

I came across references to the Scotsman who asked for the 
bargain counter at Woolworth’s ; to another who was looking for 
the piano department at the same address ; to the one who took 
to drawing because ‘it was a gift’; to the one who attempted to 
commit suicide by inhaling his neighbour’s gas ; to the other who 
abandoned a similar attempt because the shilling ran out ; to the 
Aberdonian who gave his children the gas-meter as a money-box ; 
to the taxi-cab accident in the same town in which ‘ eight passengers 
were injured’; to the traveller starting for the Continent to 
undergo the monkey-gland operation who took a single ticket in 
the hope that he would be able to come back with a half. I read 
of sky-lighted Piccadilly Circus as ‘the Scotsman’s cinema’: I 
read (this was Lord Dewar) of a Jew who borrowed half a crown 
from a Scotsman and died of lead-poisoning. Dean Inge, too, 
defined an optimist as a Jew who hoped to make a living in 
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Aberdeen. It was the Tatler that pictorially described the origin 
of the slow-motion picture: ‘Two Scotsmen, after dining at a 
restaurant, reaching for the bill.” More restrained was the 
Observer’s comment : 


A mouse (which certainly chose the wrong town for its display of 
extravagance) caused a short-circuit at the main electric generating 
station at Aberdeen, and from £1,700 to £1,800 has now to be ex- 


pended in repairs. 
But an evening paper brings us back with a jerk to the plane 
of fantasy : 


Two small boys who had only six halfpennies but wanted to go 
to the pictures, put the six coins on the railway track and waited for 
a train to pass over them to make them into pennies. When the 
train had gone by they made for their money. But the rails were clear. 


It was the Scotch express. 


It is about this time that a famous railway collecting dog died. 
The temptation could not be resisted. ‘He was of uncertain 
breed,’ said the Manchester Guardian, ‘ being mostly Newfoundland 
and Scotch collie. Edwards, the porter who looked after him, 
used to say that it was his Scottish ancestry that enabled him to 
get money out of people.’ 

Then there were the unending variations which might be marked 
con spirito. The commonest form (I found it three times) was 
the dialogue: ‘How much whisky can a Scotsman drink ? ’— 
* Any given quantity.’ One of the paragraphs took an unexpected 
turn. It told how Lord Stevenson, presiding at a dinner to Ameri- 
can advertising delegates at the Wembley Exhibition, had been 
asked the familiar question, and had replied: ‘ The same amount 
that an American can consume of gold on the same given terms.’ 

Pearson’s Magazine rang another change : 

‘ Wull ye hae a drink ?’ enquired the Scot. 

‘ Thanks,’ replied his English acquaintance, ‘ I think I will.’ 

The Scot turned a disgusted eye on him. ‘ Aye,’ he said, ‘I thocht 
ye looked that sort.’ 


And even on this topic Punch chimes in: 


On a night train from Euston to Dundee is a restaurant where 
drinks may be obtained throughout the journey. There seems no 
end to the inducements offered to Scotsmen to return home. 


‘Why is Beckett like a Scotsman?’ asked the Hvening News 
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after a boxing match—‘ Because he nearly stood a round’; and 
followed up a week or two later with: ‘ What’ll you tak’ ?’ asked 
one Scotsman of another. ‘I'll tak’ what you tak’.’ ‘Then we'll 
tak’ a wee walk.’ 

Even into the political columns the jape penetrates. I found 
in an M.P.’s speech a reference to an incident in a Scottish Court 
when the question at issue was a fatal accident : 


The Judge was surprised at the callous attitude of a witness, and 
asked, ‘Did you do nothing to resuscitate the man?’ The witness 
replied, ‘ Resuscitate him? Oh, aye! We went through all his 


pockets.’ 


Golf comes into the category with the story of a player who 
had absented himself from the links and was asked if he had given 
upthe game. ‘ Aye,’ was the reply ; ‘I’ve lost my ball.’ In this 
matter one paper even quotes the authority of Campbell-Banner- 
man. His nephew, Hugh Campbell, maintained that J. H. Taylor, 
the golfer, was a Scot, against Archdeacon Fish, who claimed 
him for Yorkshire. Hugh remarked that Taylor, anyhow, was a 
good fellow, for he once refused to take a fee because bad weather 
prevented him from playing. ‘I’m afraid, Hugh,’ interposed 
‘C.B.,’ ‘that is fatal to your contention.’ 

It goes without saying that the Scotsman would be a bad 
partner at bridge. It is again the Morning Post who points out his 


weakness : 


A Scotsman visiting London was invited by a friend at Golder’s 
Green to have a game at cards. After playing several hands the Scots- 
man found himself the loser by some thirty shillings, and mournfully 


rose from his chair. 
‘Don’t go yet, old man,’ begged his host, ‘stay on for supper— 


we have a spanking ham.’ 
‘ Nay, nay,’ replied the visitor sadly, ‘ I couldn’t eat thirty shillings’ 


worth of ham’ :— 
to which may be appended a contribution from the Daily Mirror 
about a Scotsman who had complained to his doctor about loss 
of appetite. The doctor recommended him to take his horse for 
a fifteen-mile ride every day. ‘ You'll soon regain your appetite 
if you do that,’ said the doctor. ‘But what about the horse’s 
appetite ?’ said the anxious patient. Yet there are occasions, it 
seems, when the Scot is no more merciful to the man than to the 
beast. He had knocked up a chemist at 2 a.m. for twopence- 
worth of bicarbonate of soda for indigestion. ‘What do you get 
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me out of bed at this time of night for when a glass of hot water 
would do as well?’ said the infuriated man of drugs. ‘ Weel, 
weel,’ said the patient, ‘thanks for your advice, and I’ll no be 
bothering you after all. Good night!’ 

One need not continue the catalogue, which, to be candid, tends 
to return upon itself a good deal. We are almost persuaded there 
must be something in a joke which wears so well. Not the best 
of Falstaff, or Calverley, or Sydney Smith could stand this con- 
stant reiteration; yet still there looms before us the sublime 
figure of the mean-spirited Scotsman, scrabbling for bawbees—a 
coin so much less deserving of respect than the halfpenny. Fleet 
Street is expert in what the public wants, and would not bore its 
patrons with vain repetitions of a jest that had lost its savour. 
The Mother-in-law joke has gone, the Red-nose joke, the Lodger 
joke, the April-Fool joke, the Sausage joke; only the Scotsman 
joke remains eternal and inexhaustible. Sofia breaks out into 
riot when Mr. Shaw pokes fun at it in Arms and the Man; Dublin 
foams at the mouth over the Playboy of the Western World ; but 
the Scotsman sits still and takes it smiling. For, as we have 
seen, it is largely his own joke, and, for another, he knows that it 
is to be understood in the most strictly Pickwickian sense. 











CONFESSIONAL. 
BY MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 


FaTHER, help me! I’ve come to you now because without a bit of 
help from somewhere I can’t go on much longer. Sometimes I 
think it’s crazy I am already, the way motheris. IfI was I wouldn’t 
care. Them simple ones have a great time of it, all said and done. 
There’s mother does be laughing to herself and singing as content 
as a child, and she with the blindness and all. If she could have 
seen him——- But I saw him, Father—I see him now, while I’m 
talking to you—and for all the help my eyes were to me I might 
have been blind too. 

Father, it may be that I’ve broken a commandment—the big- 
gest of them all. No, don’t be asking me. Yourself knows well 
the ones that mean Purgatory for ever, and the scorching flames, 
and them you can set right with a penance. 

It began with the moment I stood opposite that man in the 
police-station to identify him for my husband, Alastair Gawlor. 
You thought I was a widow? Ah well, what does it matter ? 
The police nosed me out. It was fifteen years ago Alastair left me, 
down in Listowel, to go to Australia. I never got a line from him 
or heard a word, and they were fifteen years of peace. 

I stood opposite that man. It was for lifting a couple of loaves 
out of one of Johnston Mooney’s carts Alastair Gawlor had been 
took up. He looked as if he needed them. He wasn’t like I saw 
him last, but the eyes of him, and the nose, were the same. 

‘Well, Alastair,’ I said, ‘ you’ve come back.’ 

He looked me straight in the face. 

‘I don’t know this woman,’ he said. 

I couldn’t believe my ears. And it’s a great fool I was, but, 
with no love in my heart for him at all, it hurt me to hear him say 
that, and for him to stare at me as if he’d never set eye on me till 
then. 

‘Oh, Alastair, what is it you’re saying?’ And I wondered was 
I as old-looking now as he was. ‘Don’t you know, Alastair—it’s 
Mady !’ 

He turns away and says to the Inspector—‘ Who is this woman ! 
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I don’t know what she’s talking about. I keep telling you it’s 
Swilly is my name—Joseph Swilly.’ 

I looked at him, and looked again. There was five policemen 
along with us in the room, and they were watching me like cats with 
a mouse. But I didn’t care. I looked at that man till blackness 
came before my eyes. 

He was crippled in the right leg, as I couldn’t have for my life 
imagined Alastair. He was thin and shrunk up, and Alastair was a big 
fine man ; but it wasn’t just them differences. And it wasn’t that 
his hair was grey, either; but he wasanold man. Alastair wouldn’t 
be as old as that in ten years more. Them eyes, and that nose— 
not much to go on when they were all. And I give you my word, 
as I looked at them, they seemed to change. Or, I should say, 
Alastair’s face that was in my mind, where it wasn’t many times 
these fifteen years, grew all dim and mixed up with the face in front 
of me till I hardly knew where I was. And all the time the man 
stared back at me, cool as you please without so much as winking 
his eyes. 

“Come, Mrs. Gawlor,’ said the Inspector, and it sounded as if 
it was through a wall he was speaking. ‘ Where are your wits ? 
Is this man your husband, or is he not ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said, like a fool. 

They all laughed then, so you couldn’t hear yourself move, and 
says the Inspector. ‘ Well, I guess that’s all right. If a woman 
knows her own husband she knows him, and if there’s a man of 
all others she’ll know, it’ll be him—unfortunately, sometimes, eh 
boys? It seems you told us the truth, Joseph Swilly. Make a 
habit of it in future.’ 

While he was talking my wits came clear again and I knew he 
was right, and it was not Alastair. What made me mistake him, 
Ican’t say. Maybe it was because I was expecting to see him, but 
I knew now it had been a mistake. 

I forget what I said to the man and to the Inspector. The 
sergeant told the man he could go and went with him to the gate, 
and I went home. 

It came on to rain late that evening. Mother and I were in 
my bedroom with the gas fire on, when I had to go downstairs for 
some mending silk. As I was crossing the hall, the front-door bell 
rang. I didn’t know who it could be, for the lodgers have their 
keys, but I turned back again and unlocked the door. He was 
standing there. 
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I was so astonished, I all but let the door slam in his face, and a 
sick, green-coloured face it was, with the hall light on it. 

He spoke up quite calm, like he did in the station. 

‘They told me you live here, Mrs. Gawlor, and you take in 
lodgers.’ 

‘That’s so,’ I said. 

‘Will you take me, Mrs. Gawlor ?’ 

‘ You, Mr. Swilly ?’ 

He could see my face in the hall light, and he must have thought 
I was wondering if he could pay, for he said angrily : ‘ That’s what’s 
troubling you, is it? Well, you’re right,’ he said. ‘Tenpence I 
have in my pocket, and that’s all. I’m broken. But I’m looking 
for work, and if you keep me till I get some, I’ll pay you out of my 
wages.’ 

‘Is it work ?’ said I. ‘ How much work do you think is going 
begging in Dublin ?’ 

And I thought, with his crippled leg, he’d be tramping many a 
long day. 

‘Then you won’t take me?’ he said. 

Now it isn’t my habit to take lodgers on them terms. I looked 
at him again, and I asked him: ‘ Why did you come to me?’ 
He wasn’t angry any more. He seemed a gentle sort of creature 
when nothing disturbed him. He pulled his coat up round him 
against the rain, and said he: ‘ You had a kind face, Mrs. Gawlor, 
it seemed to me, when you come into the station. It’s not often 
you see one. I thought to myself, “ That’s a good woman.” ’ 

‘Did youindeed ? Well, Mr. Swilly, if I’m not worse than most, 
it’s because I’ve tried as hard as most. But the kindness, I think, 
has been knocked out of me,’ I said. 

He turned round, and began to stumble off down the steps. 

‘Where will you be going now?’ I called after him. 

‘T’ve no place to go.’ 

Well, Father, that rain was chilling me, as I stood there. There 
were streams, like wee rivers, running from off his coat—he must 
have been wet through. He was a sick man, I could see in his face, 
and there was something else about him gave me a queer feeling. 
I can’t tell you what it was. I just couldn’t bear to see him go 
that way. 

At the foot of the steps he turned and looked back. I made some 
sort of sign to him, for I didn’t want them in the road to hear me 
shouting. He understood, and came back up the steps, making a 
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great clatter with the stick that helped him, and I let him in and 
shut the door. 

That was the way it began, Father. God above! how can I 
tell you any. more ? 

He seemed grateful, though he didn’t say much, for being took 
in. He was a quiet sort of thing, sure enough, and never gave a 
pinch more trouble than the usual. I put him in the front room, 
and he’d be off out by daylight, with his stick, and not home, 
most days, till dark. But divil a job he could find. 

He ate very little. It pained me to think of him having only 
the two meals—for what would he get while he was out ?—and, 
after a time, I took to putting up a parcel for him to take out for 
his dinner. Glory be! you’d have thought it was a pound note 
I was offering him. 

I was giving him his breakfast alone in the kitchen, since no 
one else was up, and he held the packet in his hands. 

‘Mrs. Gawlor,’ he said, ‘I can’t take this.’ 

‘Go on out of that! Do you want me to see you starve, and 
you out tramping the streets in the cold ?’ 

‘ After what I owe you,’ he said. 

‘ My good man,’ said I, funning—for it was too much of a shindy, 
altogether, over a few heels of bread—‘ if you die of starvation, 
I'll never see what you owe me.’ 

‘If you put it that way,’ he said. He made as if to thank me, 
the queer thing, only the words couldn’t seem to come. ‘ It’s very 
good to me you are,’ he said at last in a mutter. His voice always 
gave me a turn. It was like someone else speaking, not him at all, 
except it was low and hoarse from the cough there was on him; 
and it had a funny twist, like an American it might be, only not 
just like. 

It was time for him to go, but he sat watching me while I made 
up the fire. 

*You’re Dublin born and bred, are you, Mrs. Gawlor?’ he 
said. 

‘Iam not then. I was never twenty miles outside of Listowel 
till I come here, fourteen years ago.’ 

He didn’t ask me why I left Listowel. 

* You’ve travelled a great lot, Mr. Swilly, haven’t you ?’ I said. 

‘Ihaveso. I’ve been to Ameriky,’ said he, ‘ and the Argentine, 
and South Africa.’ 

‘Ever been to Australia, Mr. Swilly ?’ 
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‘Ay,’ he says, ‘I’ve been in Australia. That’s where your 
husband went, didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘Ever come across him, Mr. Swilly? Alastair Gawlor?’ 

He smiles a wee bit, still looking at me, and says he: ‘ Australia 
isn’t like Ireland, Mrs..Gawlor. There’s parts in Australia where 
a man can die—yes, or starve and scream out his prayers and go 
mad, and sorra a one but himself be the wiser.’ 

‘It must be a queer country. Maybe Alastair has a big house 
out there,’ I said, ‘and as much money would buy up the whole 
of Listowel.’ 

‘Sure, why is it certain he struck so lucky ?’ said Mr. Swilly. 

‘Och, he was that kind, Mr. Swilly. He’d make his own luck, 
Alastair would. He never could stomach it if what he set his 
hand to didn’t go right. Time and again he’d be telling us how 
he’d make his fortune in Australia, so you see he’d be bound to 
get rich.’ 

‘He would, would he?’ said Mr. Swilly. ‘ Well—I must be 
moving.’ 

Mother came into the kitchen as he went out. 

‘Who was that just gone ?’ she said. 

‘Mr. Swiliy, Mother.’ 

‘No—the other one.’ 

‘There was no one else, Mother,’ I said. 

‘I thought I heard a voice.’ 

She was very fidgety and troublesome those days. Nothing 
would do her, only to be groping into the rooms above and below, 
till she had me frightened lest she’d fall down the stairs. She was 
as if she was trying to find something she’d lost, but there was no 
use asking her, for she was very stubborn when she wanted. 

It’s on account of herself, the two of us have meals in my bed- 
room instead of downstairs with the others. The people here haven't 
the kindness they have down in Listowel for them that’s simple. 
But Mr. Swilly was always so good with her, I asked him one evening 
would he like to join us. He was so pleased, I thought it pitiful to 
be so pleased over a trifle. He was the pitifullest thing I ever laid 
eyes on, thatman. You’d think there couldn’t be anyone but would 
look tenderly on him, and yet he’d had more to put up with than the 
most of us. It was in his face. 

Mother talked a good deal, that evening, he not being one to 
use his tongue, the more so, as whenever he spoke, she’d ask me 
who he was. 
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‘Whatever have you got on your black silk for, Mady ?’ she 
said to me. ‘I hear it rustling.’ 

As well she might, and it new a month ago. I was fool enough 
to grow so red, I had to bend over my work. 

‘It’s a pretty dress, so it is, and suits you well,’ said Mr. Swilly. 

It’s a long time, Father, since anyone—man or woman—said 
things to me the like of that. 

I didn’t answer. He thought it was impudent I thought him, 
for he gave me a look like a frightened dog. They were dogs’ eyes 
he had, too, only they were grey, and I could never be tired watching 
them. He wasn’t so old, either, as I thought at first. When I 
looked at him I wondered might he be much over forty-five, in the 
end. He took my hand to say good night. 

‘Thank you very kindly, Mrs. Gawlor.’ 

‘Who is that, Mady ?’ said mother, when he was gone. ‘ That’s 
a good man. I feel it.’ 

I couldn’t answer her. Father, when he held my hand I got a 
turn. I’d felt something like it before, only not so strong. I 
thought mother would never be gone, I wasin sucha panic. Father, 
you'll maybe laugh at what I’m telling you. Maybe you won’t 
believe a woman could live day by day in the same house with a 
man, and be in doubt whether he was, or was not, her own husband. 
God Almighty! Six weeks ago, myself would have laughed at it. 

I can’t tell you what about him first gave me the feeling that 
I might have been mistook the second time at the police-station, 
and not the first. It came very faint in the beginning and made me 
think I must be going crazy, so I’d have no truck with it at all. 
But I couldn’t keep it away. There were times when it would 
catch me—more times when he wasn’t there than when I was with 
him. It would keep me awake at night. And then there were times 
when I knew Mr. Swilly was no one but what he said. 

That was Thursday evening, and on Sunday I went to chapel 
after Mass, There was another queer thing about Mr. Swilly—he 
didn’t go to church ; and yet with a man like him you wouldn’t 
doubt that it was a good reason, and not sin nor laziness. 

‘I'll stay with your mother,’ he said to me. 

“You’re very good to mother, Mr. Swilly.’ 

“Why wouldn’t I be? The poor creature!’ 

He wasn’t like Alastair when he said that. 

Father, I’ve seldom prayed as I did that Sunday in chapel. I 
should have confessed to you then, I know now. But how could 
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I when I didn’t dare confess my own heart to myself? When I 
got home, dinner was set in the dining-room, and mother at the 
head of the table, for that’s her treat on Sunday—God help her. 
She was talking away—she does be always talking—only when I 
heard her, I wondered were my ears right. 

‘Never you mind her, Alastair. Is it love you? And why 
wouldn’t she love you? Them cuts you give her above the eye is 
healed up. If it’s them she’s whining for—— Listen to me now, 
Alastair, wouldn’t you go knocking me down, too, when you'd 
come home from Finnegan’s? Wouldn’t you lay fist on me the 
same as on herself? Glory be, I have the mark this minute where 
you took my own iron spoon to me! But did I ever speak word 
against you for that ?’ 

It was Mr. Swilly she was talking to. All them at the table was 
still as mice, staring at her, and then at him and me. I could have 
let the tears come in a flood. I could have taken my fist to mother, 
yes, and Mr. Swilly, too, for hearing it. 

‘Never a word did I say, Alastair. I’d let you murder me 
entirely before I’d cease praying for you, my own lad. And if 
Mady bears you grudge, it’s another skelping she deserves from 
you.’ 

* Mother, Mother, what’s come to you ?’ I tried to make her be 
quiet, and in the midst of it I got a look from Mr. Swilly that was 
so kind, saying he understood all, I blessed him inside of me. 

He stayed behind after they were all gone, and I began to clear 
away. 

‘Don’t take this too hard, Mrs. Gawlor,’ he said, ‘ sure they all 
knew the poor old one hasn’t the control of her tongue.’ 

‘No one here knew about Alastair till now,’ I said. 

‘ They’ll think the more of you, Mrs. Gawlor. What was in her 
mind, do you think, when she took me for him? From the first 
minute I was with her this morning, it was “ Alastair” she called 


me.’ 


‘ And, I hope, you’re flattered,’ I said to him, hardly able to for 
shame and tears. He was looking down, where he was tracing a 
pattern with his stick on the carpet. 

‘It’s hard to understand them with the mind dark,’ he said. 
‘She loves him still.’ 

‘If you’d known him, Mr. Swilly, you’d not be so surprised. 
He had a way with him. Many a time myself has forgiven him 
so he’d kiss me again.’ 
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‘ Women are that way, so they are,’ said Mr. Swilly. ‘If there’d 
been a child now, a wee baby, I’m thinking it might have been easier 
for you ?’ 

‘Is it a child?’ Then I don’t know why, but I told him all 
about my little girl that was stillborn. 

‘Maureen is the name I had for her, Mr. Swilly. Don’t you 
think there’s a pretty sound to it ?’ 

He didn’t say anything. 

‘ Alastair came home from Finnegan’s pub one night a week 
before her time, Mr. Swilly. Maybe you know now what that 
meant.’ 

He stared at me, and after a great while he said, whispering, ‘ I 
reckon that’s a thing a woman couldn’t forgive.’ 

‘Forgiveness isn’t here nor there,’ I said. ‘I'll never see 
Alastair again.’ 

‘Don’t you ever wonder mightn’t he come back to you, Mrs. 
Gawlor ?’ 

‘He would not. If he’s rich, what’s to bring him? And if he 
failed, he’d die before I or anyone down in Listowel knew it. He 
was the most prideful man ever I saw.’ 

‘More likely,’ said Mr. Swilly, ‘it would be his guilt wouldn’t 
let him creep back and ask you——’_ The terrible cough took hold 
on him before he could finish. I never seen anything like it. I 
ran for some water and then, before I knew it, I was down on my 
knees beside him with my arms close round him. 

He stopped after a bit, and dropped his head on my shoulder. 
I stood up, taking my arms from off of him. 

‘You’re very ill, Mr. Swilly,’ I said, all in a tremble. 

‘Yes,’ he said,‘ I’madyingman. A doctor told me in Johannes- 
burg I’d not live to see the spring.’ 

I couldn’t stop the tears then. 

‘You’re not—you won’t die,’ I screamed out. 

He stood up and made to put his two arms round me, only I 
turned from him and ran upstairs to my room, where I cried, lying 
on the bed, the way of a young girl. Indeed, Father, it’s a queer 
thing to say, and me that will be thirty-eight this coming year, but 
that’s how I felt—like a young girl. Or perhaps I was never so 
old as I’d come to believe. Isn’t it a queer thing, the years will go 
by and then a minute comes when you see how much younger 

you were once. And then maybe another minute’ll come when 
you see you're not old yet awhile. 
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Mr. Swilly told me my hair had a nice colour. 
‘ You’ve a face like a nun, Mrs. Gawlor,’ he did be saying, ‘ and 
yet there are lines to it didn’t grow in a convent.’ 

I know well enough the furrows that are on my forehead and 
here under my eyes. I told him I hadn’t the time to be running 
round after my face with powder and them kinds of things. 

‘ And why would you?’ hesaid. ‘ Thanks be to God, I’ve come 
to an age when it isn’t the face counts, but what’s made it the way 
it is.’ 

And still, Father, you leave behind a heap of pain and uneasiness 
when you grow to be old. I thought I’d left them behind. 

Don’t be thinking I didn’t understand to the bone that, if this 
man wasn’t Alastair, I was a wicked woman, and maybe damned 
already. You know, Father, the great lot I’ve thought and asked 
you about right and wrong. You know the prayers I’ve prayed. 
But I couldn’t pray then—I didn’t know what to be asking. It’s 
hard to explain about Mr. Swilly. It wasn’t the looks of him drew 
me. A poor battered creature, that’s what he was; but if ever a 
soul was gentle and humble it was his soul. The wonder to me 
wasn’t how like to Alastair he was, but how unlike. It was only 
thirty-two months I lived with Alastair. I’d have thought he 
couldn’t change so in fifteen years. 

And yet there were times I’d have taken my oath—— 

Father, I’d have taken my oath a hundred times one way or 
the other. 

Don’t ask me why I never spoke straight to Mr. Swilly. How 
could I? Besides, I’d think to myself if it was Alastair was in it, 
why in God’s name would he keep it from me ? 

There was one evening three days ago, he come in from tramping 
with a wee bunch of heather he bought for me, and where the 
money came from I don’t know, except he was after begging it, 
and I couldn’t bear the thought. 

‘You shouldn’t have got it for me,’ I said. 

‘It’s more than that I’d like to be giving you, Mrs. Gawlor. 
Don’t you ever get to wheening for the country, and you a Kerry 
girl and all?’ 

‘Sure I do indeed, Mr. Swilly. There was a wee hilleen behind 
the farm that was covered with heather the like of this, and I mind 
one time we found a grouse’s nest there.’ 

‘So you might too,’ he said. 
Father, Alastair would have said something else. That nest we 
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found—it was when we were courting, I won’t be troubling you 
with the tale. But Alastair couldn’t forget. I tell you he couldn’t 
have helped himself then. He must have said something—he 
must ! 

He had supper with mother and me. There was a bottle of 
Guinness for mother, and that was all the drink in the house, for 
T’ll not have them drinking below. But he looked so sick I asked 
him would he take some. 

‘One glass then,’ says he. ‘I like it, but divil a bit it likes 
me.’ 

Oh Father! If Alastair could give up the drink, he’d not come 
in sight of a bottle the rest of his life. It was all or nothing for 
Alastair, so it used to be. I put mother early to bed. It was a 
long time him and me sat over the gas fire, without a word passing. 

‘Mrs. Gawlor,’ he says at last. 

‘Well ?’ 

‘To-morrow I'll be going off from you, Mrs. Gawlor.’ 

I thought he’d gone mad. 

‘It’s a burden I am to you,’ he said. ‘I see well I’ll get no work 
here, and I’ll not weigh on you another day.’ 

I couldn’t speak. I felt he was pulling the heart out of me with 
what he was saying. 

“God forgive me,’ he said, ‘you'll never see your money. It’s 
a dead man I am this minute.’ 

‘What are you saying?’ I cried out. ‘Is it let you go? Do 
you think I care about the money? I'll take you to a doctor. 
There’s a new docter come in Merrion Street that can raise the dead, 
they say.’ 

‘I’m going,’ he said. ‘I won’t stay, however you ask me.’ 

It’s hard to look back on that night, but I think then I started 
crying. I didn’t care how he saw. I couldn’t bear that he should 
say it. 

“Yes, I’m going, and time too,’ he said. 

Then he seemed to choke, and suddenly he leaned forward and 
took me in his arms. 

“It’s the first time, Mady,’ he said. 

And it was the first time he called me that. I didn’t put his 
arms off from me, for why ? He wouldn’t have been deceived. We 
were past that, even with hardly a word spoke between us till this 
minute; and it wasn’t as if we were boy and girl, to be play- 
acting the way they do. I just sat still, with the tears running 
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down my face. It seems now I must have been waiting for what 
was to come. 

‘ If you love me,’ he said, ‘ you’ll do what I’m going to ask you.’ 

Father, I knew what it was. He didn’t need to say it. I’m 
telling you everything, but this is the hardest. If I hadn’t said 
‘yes’ to him, I’d not be telling you anything at all. Sometimes 
I think I'll never be rid of the feel of his both arms round me. 
That was what he said: ‘ We’ll take this night for our own.’ 

How can I go on? It was past midnight when I lay down in 
my own bed in his arms. He had a terrible coughing fit. It 
frightened me. 

‘Do you feel worse to-night ?’ I asked him. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I feel grand.’ 

So I soothed him. When I thought it was asleep he was, he 
said sudden: ‘ Are you religious, Mady ?’ 

I didn’t know what he meant. It seemed a queer thing to ask. 

He was asleep a while before me, but I must have slept too, for, 
when next I saw anything, it was the daylight coming in through 
the blinds. I got up, and drew the blind, though I was frightened 
to be seen at the window. There was a milk cart coming round 
the corner. I thought surely everything must look a stim different 
from yesterday, but it was all the same, only myself won’t be the 
same again from that night. I’ve told you everything, Father, but 
I can’t tell you how I felt, standing there at the window. I remem- 
ber it was a mighty cold morning, I didn’t look at him at all. It 
was only when I felt the cold, I turned back and saw him lying 
with his eyes wide open. There was something queer in the look 
ofhim. I thought it was the light made his face such a colour. But 
I didn’t wonder at it. For all the feeling I had left in me, I might 
have been turned to wood. I felt his eyes on me, but I just stood 
there, doing nothing. 

After a time he spoke, and his voice was no bigger than a babby’s. 
He whispered: ‘Do you forgive me?’ I didn’t answer. I only 
gave asort of sob. He closed his eyes again, and then, suddenly, he 
sat up and began to try to say something. It was awful to look 
at. He couldn’t get a sound out. 

I ran to him and held him up. 

‘What is it?’ I asked him. ‘Can’t you speak ?’ 

He opened his mouth, but no word came. I put my ear to his 
lips. I lifted him higher. I think I was crazy. 
‘Say it! Say it, for God’s sake,’ I screamed. The sweat came 
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out on his forehead. He was trying so hard, he began choking, 
and, God forgive me, I shook him by his arms. 

When I think of him now, it’s the two eyes of him I always see 
straining up at me, as I gazed down at him for hours, it seemed. 

I was hanging over him five minutes, it must have been, before 
I saw he was dead. I stood up then, and my own hair was wet as 
if rain was after coming through the ceiling. 

He lay all twisted up, and his eyes still wide open. I thought it 
queer he should be lying on my bed. I think my head wasn’t clear. 
He looked different, now he was dead—not like anyone I ever knew. 
It was a stranger was lying there. But, Father, his face isin my | 
mind every minute of the day and night, since you buried him here 
in this church. 

‘Do you forgive me ?’ 

Whichever he meant, whoever he was, he’ll never know that, 
any more than I shall ever know—oh, Father, help me, help me! 
Only what help can you give? What help can God give me? I 
don’t want to be helped. I want only to know.... 
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ON A SHEET OF THACKERAY MANUSCRIPT. 
BY JOHN EDWIN WELLS. 


‘ WE all want to know details regarding men who have achieved 
famous feats, whether of war, or wit, or eloquence, or endurance, 
or knowledge,’ remarks Thackeray in one of the Roundabout Papers. 
‘If half a dozen washing-bills of Goldsmith’s were to be found 
to-morrow, would they not inspire a general interest and be printed 
in a hundred papers?’ And he tells of coming~upon a paragraph 
in the Town and Country Magazine of 1772 mentioning the presence 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds in a domino and Goldsmith in an Old 
English costume at one of the first masquerades in the new Pantheon 
on Oxford Street. He delightedly reconstructs the scene of ninety 
years back; he projects himself into it, and colloquises with the 
two admired masters ; and in a full-page plate he depicts them in 
their gala dress. 

A similar impulse may prompt readers of Tae CorNHILL MaGa- 
ZINE to dwell for a little on a relic of Thackeray himself, a stray sheet 
of original manuscript that, now again associated with its fellows, 
shows him working out a notable contribution at an important 
moment in his life and in the history of the CoRNHILL just seventy 


years ago. 


Undoubtedly one of the most clever and delightful of Thackeray’s 
minor fictions is The Notch on the Axe, a burlesque in three parts 
printed as his Roundabout section of Tae CorNHILL MaGazine for 
April, May, and June, 1862. Few will not accept Professor Saints- 
bury’s reiterated judgment of the story: ‘Like the celebrated 
sonnet that was well worth an epic, it is well worth a book in three 
volumes. ... Mr. Pinto . . . isa paladin and peer of Novel-land.’ 
On March 6, after a period of depression caused by ill-health 
and more than two years of distastefully exigent responsibility, 
Thackeray resigned the editorship of the Cornniii which he had 
held since its inception; and on the 18th he indited his official 
farewell to the readers of the periodical. He agreed to continue the 
series of Roundabout essays that he had been supplying under an 
independent contract. There were to be no more editorial trials ; 
The Adventures of Philip was almost completed ; the new Queen 
Anne house on Palace Green, which he had been building with his 
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earnings from the CoRNHILL, was ready for occupancy—before him 
stretched a prospect of comparative freedom and rest with his girls. 
But the gold pen must still speed on. The type was set for all of the 
April issue of the magazine except the final seven pages regularly left 


_for his essay ; and the printer’s little emissary was again at the 
door with an urgent note saying, ‘ We are waiting for the Roundabout 


Paper.’ The three parts of The Notch written to meet the call are a 
record of a characteristic rebound of spirits. 

Taking up some bits of paper on one of which at an odd moment 
he had penned with unusual effort several paragraphs of charming 
reflection suggested by a print of Reynolds’s portrait of little Lady 
Caroline Montagu that hung in his room, he found a hint for his 
April paper in their gracious spirit presences—the ‘ Unseen Ones,’ 
the ‘ Bright Ones,’ the ‘Glorious Ones,’ kindred of the ‘Shining 
Ones’ and the other ministering ‘Ones’ of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The new piece developed from this beginning was destined to 
become a story, not an essay such as were its predecessors in the 
Roundabout series. The original serious purpose of the opening 
paragraphs was diverted to ridicule of the ‘ spiritualistic ’ craze that, 
after more than a decade of popularity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was bringing rich returns to humbug mediums with their table- 
rappings, spirit-writings, and figures floating in air, and an army of 
‘credible witnesses’ whose incoherent, self-contradictory testi- 
monials found a ready welcome in the journals. ‘Dr. Bly from 
America ’ was advertising lavishly. ‘The just-now leading medium, 
Mr. Forster,’ was holding crowded sessions in Bryanston Street, 
Portman Square, ‘at a guinea a head.’ In the height of favour 
shone D. D. Home, who infected Mrs. Browning in Italy and was 
exposed in her husband’s Mr. Sludge, ‘ The Medium,’ published 
two years after The Notch. Thackeray had brought on the 
CoRNHILL a deluge of expostulatory letters and periodical reproach 
by printing in the number for August, 1860, Robert Bell’s Stranger 
Than Fiction, an elaborate sympathetic account of Home’s achieve- 
ments. A burlesque of such activities would, in addition to its 
general effect, tend to free the magazine from the ‘ spiritualistic 
taint ’ of which it had been suspected since the appearance of Bell’s 
piece. In the editor’s drawer for publication in the May CornHILL 
lay a serious article, Superstition, against belief in mediumistic 
wonders and ‘ strange stories.’ A humorous Roundabout treatment 
would prepare for and assist the effect of this gravely argumentative 
discussion. 
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Moreover, with a motive similar to that of the earlier Punch’s 
Prize Novelists and Rebecca and Rowena, the new Roundabout was 
to develop into a burlesque of the content and the manner of the 
‘sensation ’ novels and the Tale of Terror, in immense current vogue, 
particularly one of their most shining exemplars, Bulwer Lytton’s 
A Strange Story, now running its last numbers in British and 
American magazines. A satire on the popular narratives had been 
in Thackeray’s mind early in the preceding autumn, while he was 
composing On Two Roundabout Papers Which I Intended to Write. 

So the charming pensive observations on the Reynolds print were 
put into the mouth of Mr. Pinto, whose name—‘ Painted,’ so apt 
(oh, fie !) for association with Sir Joshua’s activities—was borrowed 
from that of the Portuguese traveller unjustly known for three 
centuries as ‘ Prince of Liars.’ With Pinto’s entrance as hero in 
large capitals the story sped on swiftly, developed from the legends 
of the Wandering Jew and similar errant immortals; the Elixir 
of Life; outstanding wonders of the favourite spiritualistic pro- 
fessors ; and details of the Mystery in Northumberland Street, an 
inexplicable attempt at murder in broad daylight in dusty chambers 
in that thoroughfare, that in the preceding September had astonished 
London and had been earnestly discussed in On Two Roundabout 
Papers. Into the narrative was introduced oblique gloating over a 
series of solitary dinners at Thomas Hart’s Gray’s Inn Coffee-House, 
to which, as he told Jeaffreson later, Thackeray had delightedly 
slipped off ‘ with all possible secrecy short of disguise ’ to drink up 
the two dozen and more remaining bottles of superlative port that 
he had chanced to discover there and had promptly bought to be 
served to him alone one by one. And the piece got its title and a 
plot from a little guillotine with a notch in its blade that he oppor- 
tunely came upon one day in Richard Gale’s china and antique shop 
at 47 High Holborn close by the Coffee-House, while acquiring with 
painful twinges of conscience irresistible bits of bric-a-brac for the 
new home on Palace Green. So readily did this new ‘ strange story’ 
flow on that there was soon enough to fill the seven CoRNHILL pages 
requisite for a Rowndabout—and, blessedly, this was but a beginning. 

Two more instalments were necessary to complete the amusing 
farrago, made up with borrowings from the mediumistic exploits ; 
mesmerism and hypnotism; clairvoyance, telepathy, and som- 
nambulism ; odds and ends out of literary monuments of various 
ages and records of monumental rogues; telling features of A 
Strange Story ; suggestions from Codlingsby, Thackeray’s own Prize 
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Novelists burlesque of Disraeli’s tale; the Vehmgericht; Rosi- 
crucianism ; tags of Masonic tradition and practice from the days 
of Solomon and the Prince of Tyre; the heroine, Blanche de 
Béchamel—a name shockingly suggestive of the popular white sauce 
invented by Béchamel, steward of Louis XIV—with activities 
echoing the account in the Snob Papers of Thackeray’s adventurous 
grand-aunt eavesdropping on the Masons at Bungay, but now 
incidentally associated with the inquisitive lady of Bluebeard— 
and in came reminiscences of another great-aunt and the author’s 
great-grandmother with her tortoise-shell cane and prettiest little 
high-heeled velvet shoes, and her desiderated snuff-box, that were 
drawn on for the pleasant picture of Fareham in On a Peal of Bells, 
which was taken from or that suggested the rejected section of 
Denis Duval printed in 1899 in the Biographical Edition. From this 
delightful medley the author and the reader were brought back to 
the world of everyday through a quite unlooked-for use of an aged 
device that afforded a final fling at the literary objects of the 
burlesque. It was all a DREAM—a dream born of the amazing power 
of ‘one of those awful—those admirable—sensation novels ’ which 
Mr. Roundabout had been reading with such enthralled ‘ delicious 
wonder ’ that he had fallen asleep over it! 


In an extensively annotated edition of Roundabout Papers 
(Harcourt, New York, 1925) I have pointed out some of the sugges- 
tions for The Notch, and have given the readings of the original 
manuscripts in the Harvard Library. These manuscripts show that, 
in accord with Thackeray’s usual practice, The Notch was written 
at various sittings, and that after the first sheet the pen ran on 
freely with only slight, but in some instances very interesting, 
changes. The period of composition can have covered but a few 
days. Part II was written at three clubs—the Atheneum, the 
Reform, and the Garrick. The first part is on plain pieces of paper 
of various sizes; the third part is on plain note-paper folded out. 
In the manuscript and in the CorNHILL text of Part I an allusion 
to an article on the medium Forster that is to be found in The Times 
of March 13 makes it evident that the burlesque was written after 
that date. This allusion is deleted in the 1869 Collected Edition 
and in later prints. We shall see that, apparently, all three parts 
were finished before the proofs of Part I for the April CorNHILL 
were corrected. Thackeray’s initial vignette representing the young 
archer ‘drawing the long bow’ was evidently inserted in proofs 
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according to the practice shown in existing proofs of other 
Roundabouts. 

The manuscript at Harvard lacks the first sheet. Several years 
ago Thackeray’s granddaughter, Hester Thackeray Fuller, located 
this sheet and most generously sent mea photograph of it. Through 
her the holder of the copyrights, John Murray, of London, has given 
permission to quote the text. 

The sheet consists of three pieces of paper roughly pencilled 
‘a,’ ‘b,’ ‘c,’ pasted together to make a page about the size of the 
note-paper folded out that predominates among the Roundabout 
manuscripts. The compositor’s name ‘ White ’ pencilled on section 
‘b’ shows that this sheet, as did the rest of the extant manuscript, 
served as ‘copy’ for the printer. That the sections were pasted 
together at the printer’s is suggested by union there in several other 
instances in Roundabout manuscript ; by the need to letter the 
sections; by the lettering in pencil, each letter sprawling over 
several lines in the midst of its section; and by the compositor’s 
name on the middle section. 

The following transcript of the sheet of manuscript should be 
read side by side with the printed text. Of course, only a photo- 
graphic reproduction could make the features of the original appear 
just as they are. 


The Notch on the€h Axe—a fashionable Tale. Roundabout Papers 
No. your (to 
‘ In the Fourth Book of the Immortal Poem of -eur Blind Bard-befere 
whose sightless Orbs no doubt Glorious Shapes were apparent, and 
Visions Celestial) you remember how Adam discourses to Eve of the 
Bright Visitors who hovered round their Eden 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth/Unseen both when we 

wake and when we sleep. 

‘ How often ’ says Father Adam, ‘ from the steep of echoing hill or 
thicket, have we heard Celestial voices to the midnight air, sole or 
responsive to each others notes. singing!” After the Act of Dis- 
obedience, when the erring -mertals—went-forth pair from Eden took 
their solitary way, and went forth to toil el 4 trouble on common 
Earth.—though the Glorious Ones no longer were visible, you cannot 


gone 
say they were -net-present? It was not that the Bright Ones were 
di them. 


m 

absent, but that the-rebel eyes of rebel man no longer could see 
knew 

In my chamber none 4 ae of one whom I never-saw-in-flesk but 

whem But coHhy - 3 he-smiles-on-me; [the next 

whom up to when my oui intebionl ‘shoes whom I have long held in 
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tenderest regard; and who was painted for me iauiehens dearest 
friend of mine the Knight of Plympton-whem—l-never-saw:- She 
communes with me. She smiles on me when my spirits/are low. Her 
innocent sweet 
bright eyes shine on me and cheer me. Her exquisite tender- smile is 
acaress to me. Fteve-her. She [the next She up to is alive with me 
interlined above] She never fails to soothe me with her speechless 
prattle. I love her. She is alive/with me. -Shei- As I extinguish 
my candle and turn to sleep—though my eyes see her not, is she not 
me? As I lie awake 
there still, smiling on-me-sweetly-+—tn-the grey in the night—wakefal 
and thinking of my duties, and the morrows inevitable toil oppressing 
the busy-brain- weary wakeful brain as with a Remorse—the crackling 
fire flashes up for a moment in the grate—and I see thee there my 
little beauteous Maiden, smiling on me with thy sweet eyes! When 
moon is down; when fire is out ; when curtains are drawn when lids 
are closed, is she not there my little Beautiful One, though invisible, 
present and smiling still? Friend, the Unseen Ones are round about us. 
[Wil the-time-seemsto-be [the next-But up to drawing inserted above]. 
Does it not seem as if the time were drawing/ near when it shall be given 
to men to behold them?’ [Here ends section ‘a’.] 
The print of wh. my friend spoke and of wh. indeed he made me a 
resent—is that charming little winter-piece of Sir Joshua representing 
+-or (the little Lady Caroline Montagu afterwards Duchess of Buccleuch 
is represented as 
—She , standging in the midst of a winter landscape wrapped in 
muff and cloak, and she looks out of her picture with a smile of such ex- 
quisite sweetness that a Herod could not gaze at her without being 
charmed. [In the space here is pencilled the compositor’s name White.] 
‘I beg your pardon Mr. Pinto I said to the person with whom I was 


conversing. You spoke-the of th of the Knight of Plympton as a dear friend 
1792 
of yours? Sir Joshua died 1799$—I cant tell your age :—but you cant 
possibly be a hundred : and to have had Sir Joshua for a dear friend. 
As I spoke I chanced to look at Mr. Pinto: and then it suddenly 
struck me. ‘Gracious powers! Perhaps you are a hundred years old, 
now you mentionit. Youlook more. [The next up to Your teeth inter- 
lined above] than a hundred. Yes. You may be a thousand years old 
for what I know. Your teeth are false. One eye is evidently false. 
calculated 
Can I say that the other is not? If a man’s age may be-mentioned 
by the rings round his eyes. this man’s 
seore; [the next may up to He has interlined above] may be as old as 
Methusaleh. He/has no beard. He wears a large curly glossy brown 
wig, and his eye brows are painted a deep olive green. It was odd to 
ueer 
hear this man this walking mummy talking sentiment, in these a 
old chambers in Shepherds Inn. [Here ends section ‘b’.] 
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Section ‘c’ is Paragraph 6 of the essay as printed, concluding with 
‘that’ of ‘Suppose I tell you that’ in the last sentence of the para- 
graph. The paragraph has several very slight changes of wording as 
Thackeray wrote, and shows several variants of punctuation from that 
of the printed text. 


This stray sheet is another evidence of Thackeray’s unwillingness 
to waste a paragraph written down. The number and the import- 
ance of its many alterations and insertions make it exceptional 
among the sheets of The Notch and among the other manuscripts 
of his later years. The sheet is of special interest, however, because 
it reveals Mr. Roundabout in the act of acquiring and developing 
the conception and purpose of his piece. Its features confirm the 
conviction that the first two paragraphs were written originally 
without The Notch in mind; they show that the third paragraph 
was composed at a later sitting to adapt those paragraphs to a 
new design in which Pinto and his past probably had no part ; and 
they make it clear that until the proofs had been corrected the first 
six paragraphs had not been fully adjusted to the final treatment. 

The handwriting indicates that Thackeray inserted the heading 
‘ The Notch on the [Ch cancelled] Axe—a fashionable Tale. Round- 
about Papers No.,’ after section ‘a’ was penned. What word was 
begun with ‘Ch’? ‘Chopper’ would accord with Thackeray’s 
practice when in high spirits. Since the manuscripts of the story 
afford repeated evidences that items great and small were intro- 
duced into his plan as he wrote, the heading may well have been 
inserted after the guillotine actually in Gale’s shop got into the last 
sheet of Part I. The title of each of the three parts was changed 
in proofs. The CornuiLt titles are ‘The Notch on the Axe.—A 
Story 4la Mode. Part I. [Part II.; Part III.].’ The manuscripts 
at Harvard, all used as printer’s ‘ copy,’ have as titles for Parts II 
and III, ‘ The Notch on the Axe. A fashionable tale in 3 Volumes. 
Vol. IT.’ and ‘ The Notch in the Axe Vol. III.’ Had Part II and 
Part III been composed after the CoRNHILL title was arrived at, 
their manuscript would hardly have shown Thackeray extending the 
original title in order to point farther his burlesque of the sensational 
‘three-deckers.’ So one may believe that all the three parts of 
The Notch were written before the proofs of Part I were finally 
corrected for the April Cornaitt. The draft written by the 
Countess Rachel’s bodiless hand near the end of Part II bears the 
date ‘Midnight, March 31, 1862 ’—a feature that may indicate 
composition of the passage on or after that day. But post-dating 
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of the draft would intensify Thackeray’s delighted appreciation of 
the inaccurate precision as to time of a lady who, as the story shows, 
could die definitely in October, 1861, thirty-five years after her 
demise. Readers of the essays are aware of their author’s fondness 
for incongruous or impossible dates to further his satirical character- 
isations. He is partial to 31st’s for such ends—as the 31st of April, 
September, and November in On a Hundred Years Hence, On Two 
Roundabout Papers, and Dessein’s. 

In the manuscript the first six paragraphs are patched up and 
adjoined imperfectly despite their many alterations. Section ‘a’ 
of our stray sheet contains Paragraphs 1 and 2; ‘b’ contains 
Paragraphs 3-5; ‘c’ contains Paragraph 6, concluding with 
‘Suppose I tell you that’ in the last sentence of the paragraph. 
These last five words are uncancelled, and are repeated as the open- 
ing words in the first (numbered ‘2’ in ink by Thackeray’s hand) 
of the sheets of the piece at Harvard—perhaps a hint that that sheet 
was begun after the parts of our stray sheet had been arranged. 
The only other notable instances of rearranging of passages in the 
Roundabout manuscripts occur in On a Joke and De Juventute. 
The manuscripts of his later years show that, though he composed 
sections of an essay or a novel at different times and at various 
places—often very short stretches to a sitting—on such pieces of 
paper as happened to be at hand, and though at later sittings he not 
infrequently converted earlier-written passages to quite new pur- 
poses and effects, Thackeray regularly wrote on smoothly and 
coherently, with little or no need for modification of matter, 
expression, or arrangement to match up the sections. 

Section ‘a’ concludes with the end of Paragraph 2. In the 
manuscript and even in the printed text the first two paragraphs 
do not accord in spirit, tone, or style with Pinto’s utterances in the 
rest of the story. This Thackeray remarked on in the later-written 
Paragraph 5 of the manuscript. Nor do Pinto’s domestic environ- 
ment and habits accord with those of the speaker of the first two 
paragraphs. Before Pinto was thought of, the two paragraphs were 
composed with unusual effort as an isolated pensive exposition of 
intimate personal experience, and seemingly not at all for a story— 
merely as ‘something towards Number the Next,’ according to a 
habit that Thackeray practised in De Finibus, the next Roundabout, 
and that he says in that essay he liked to practise. I have shown 
from the manuscripts at Harvard that in several other instances he did 
thus write down short passages that later he used without any modi- 
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fication of their expression as openings of Roundabouts. In several 
of these instances the added manuscript caused the earlier-written 
passages to take on conditions and applications, and to give the reader 
suggestions and impressions, that were not intended originally. 

The last sentence in section ‘ a,’ ‘ Does it not seem as if the time 
were drawing near when it shall be given to men to behold them ?’ 
which the reader of the day might associate with the progress of 
ghostly revelation under the mediums, does not indicate that when 
Thackeray wrote it he had in mind a burlesque to follow. Charac- 
teristic of him is a sudden shift to the humorous and the satirical 
when he caught himself being grave or pensive or sentimental. A 
study of his novels and essays shows that he was especially prone 
to such shifts at the ends of paragraphs or of sections after which 
the matter in hand was dropped, or at the ends of whole pieces. As 
has been said, The Notch gives repeated evidences of features of plan 
and content, great and small, that were not the fruit of initial fore- 
thought, but were adopted as the piece progressed. Perhaps the 
last sentence of section ‘ a ’ did influence Thackeray somewhat to the 
composition of ‘ spiritualistic ’ burlesque at the later date when in a 
new mood he took up the section ‘a’ to make a Roundabout for 
April. An article, Superstition, has been mentioned as appearing 
in the May CorNnuILL, on whose final pages is Part II of The Notch. 
It is a strong argument against belief in mediumistic marvels and 
what its author styles ‘strange stories.’ It must have been on 
hand while Thackeray was still the editor. Perhaps knowledge that 
this article was on the point of publication, or merely a returning of 
attention to it, was the immediate prompter of the satirical applica- 
tion of the already written observations on the Reynolds print. 
Further, the ‘ strange stories’ of the article may have revived the 
idea of satire of the ‘sensation’ novels that we have seen was in 
Thackeray’s mind six months before, and that was now to be 
directed partly against Bulwer Lytton’s A Strange Story. Whatever 
be the truth here, the literary satire of The Notch seems to have come 
into the plan, as certainly it grew up, with the entrance and growth 
of Pinto. 

The interpretations advanced so far are confirmed by the wording 
in our stray sheet, and by the changes there and in the printer’s 
proofs. It is impossible to tell from the ink whether Thackeray 
wrote originally or added later the single quotation marks that 
enclose section ‘ a,’ so attributing the two paragraphs to a speaker 
other than the author, and causing ‘ your’ and ‘ you’ in the manu- 
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script to address the author. The marks stand somewhat distant 
from the words. The first pronoun on section ‘a’ was originally 
‘our,’ not ‘your.’ The two occurrences of ‘ you’ there addressed 
the reader, as did ‘ Friend’ later in the passage, according with 
Thackeray’s habitual turns to his audience. Moreover, in the manu- 
script the speaker of the two paragraphs (first, Thackeray ; later, 
the giver of the print ; ultimately, Pinto) uses the first person. In 
the hurry to get ‘copy ’ to the printer this first personal expression 
was inadvertently let stand despite the shifts of speaker and person 
addressed, and had to be changed in proofs ; only the second person 
appears in the CoRNHILL text. 

Further, Paragraph 3 on section ‘b’ was written before Pinto 
was conceived of and abruptly introduced with Paragraph 4. The 
section went to the printer with the opening, ‘ The print of wh. my 
friend spoke and of wh. indeed he made me a present... .’ This 
does not accord with Pinto and his réle in the published piece or 
the later sheets of manuscript. It transfers the first two para- 
graphs from Thackeray’s mouth to that of the actual donor of the 
actual Reynolds print—with what plan for ensuing paragraphs we 
can but conjecture. Dr. Shirley saw the mezzotint ‘in a central 
place’ in Thackeray’s ‘den’ in Onslow Square. In 1911 in the 
Centenary Biographical Edition, Thackeray’s daughter stated that 
this print ‘still hangs on our walls.’ In my edition I have shown 
that a passage in De Juventute and passages in other Roundabouts 
were coloured by the presence near Thackeray’s bed’s-head of an 
original copy of Diirer’s St. George and the Dragon, and by gratitude 
to his neighbour, Baron Marochetti, who had given it to him. 
Whatever was the purpose of its writing, the passage ‘of wh. 
indeed he made me a present’ had to be changed in proofs to the 
CoRNHILL reading, ‘ which, indeed, hangs in my room, though he has 
never been there ’; for at the sitting when Paragraph 4 was written 
down the actual friend had suddenly been dropped for the imagined 
Pinto, and in the proofs of that paragraph Thackeray had inserted 
the sentence in the printed text, ‘(I wonder, by the way, that I was 
not surprised at his knowing how fond I am of this print.)’ That 
sentence may have been inserted to prepare more fully for Pinto’s 
later clairvoyance. But such preparation was now quite unneces- 
sary ; inconsistency had become a chief feature of the burlesque. 
The inserted sentence is rather of the class of parenthetical com- 
ments on what was happening in his manuscript, with amusing 
implications more apparent to himself than to the reader, that 
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Thackeray not infrequently interjected into the Roundabout manu- 
scripts or into the proofs of the essays, and sometimes let stand. 

Meanwhile—and here we come to an end—Paragraph 4, with its 
sudden introduction of Pinto as the speaker, had led to still further 
revision. There the author was made to protest because Pinto had 
in section ‘a’ spoken of Reynolds as ‘a dear friend’; and Para- 
graph 6 on ‘c’ followed this up by having Pinto claim a close 
intimacy in Reynolds’s home. The original readings of ‘a ’ show no 
sign of Reynolds. The passage in that section about the Knight of 
Plympton was interlined later to accord with ‘b’ and ‘c.’ But, 
alas ! this interlineation made the speaker (now Pinto) say he ‘ never 
saw’ Reynolds. So ‘whom I never saw’ was deleted still later. 
All of this throws an added colouring on Pinto’s reply and the 
parenthetical comment in Paragraph 6—‘ “ Sir Joshua’s friend ? ” 
said he (you perceive, eluding my direct question). “Is not every 
one that knows his pictures Reynolds’s friend ?”’ 























Several acute critics have pointed out some of the many obvious 
inconsistencies in The Notch, remarking on Thackeray’s lamentable 
proneness to such lapses and his unwillingness to revise his writing. 
Some editors of The Notch have with gracious compassion silently 
modified its text to correct a few of the minor ‘slips.’ The persons 
so concerned seem to have forgotten that after the first six para- 
graphs—those on our stray sheet—the piece was deliberately made 
to bristle with incongruities of matter and of expression, in mockery 
of the inconsistencies common in the current ‘ sensation’ novels, 
and the confusion of mind shown by the ‘ credible witnesses ’ of the 
‘ spiritualistic ’ séances. The care that we have seen Thackeray 
manifested in the first sheet to remove contradictions of a type 
similar to many deliberately introduced into later passages, and much 
more considerable than those on our stray sheet, indicates that 
incongruities came to be intentionally employed only after the first 
sheet was patched up, or after the sheet next following it had been 
begun. Indeed, one may assume that his efforts to match on the 
earlier and independently written first paragraphs encouraged 
Thackeray greatly toward, and in the employment of, inconsistencies 
to further his satire. So, too, the discord in matter, spirit, tone, 
and style between the opening paragraphs and the later utterances 
and mode of living of Pinto, which remains in the finished Notch 
despite the alterations, was permitted to stand because it would 
accord with the purpose of the developed burlesque. 



































REFLECTIONS IN VENICE. 
BY E. D. CUMING. 


Tue lady who, with some little feeling, pronounced the Grand 
Canal to be ‘just a flooded street,’ thus implying disappointment, 
was perhaps not quite well ; but the shade of truth in her irreverent 
remark stung a fellow-tourist into the ejaculation ‘ Fascinating ! ’ 
in the tone and with the eye that should crush. 

The fascination of the Grand Canal does not extend to all 
canals; contrariwise. Those wider examples with fondamenta, or 
pavement, to flank them are well enough, but there are others ; 
canals between tall and dilapidated houses never touched by the 
sun. Such a minor canal at night, faintly and spasmodically 
lighted by the chance gleam from some window, wears a sinister 
look, an air pregnant with hints of secret assassination. That 
terrible white face on the glinting water! Only a cabbage leaf 
after all! Such things should not be in a canal; the Sanitary 
Regulations forbid ; but people being what they are—well, what 
would anyone do with waste vegetable matter were there below 
the scullery window that which looks like a drain and often smells 
like one ? 

It may be that a life spent plying on these gloomy waterways 
accounts for the chronic depression of the gondolier ; the cry he 
utters at a corner to give warning of his approach is sorrowful ; 
the cry of a man sensible of a life misspent. There are, of course, 
contributary reasons for low spirits; motor-launches have done 
something to spoil his calling, but the competitor that has driven 
him from the best reaches, has lured away his passengers, is the 
steamer ; plying up and down the Grand Canal at brief intervals 
and charging low fares, the steamer has been his undoing. The 
launch, slowly though it travel, as safety compels, in the narrower 
canals is an aggressive anomaly in the city itself, but convenient 
when you would visit Murano, Torcello or other outlying island. 
The principal occupation of the gondolier nowadays is ferrying 
people across the Grand Canal at the equivalent of a halfpenny 
each ; enough to make the lightest hearted view steamers with a 
jaundiced eye ! 
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Now and again appears a private gondola, its highly polished 
ebon embellished with scroll designs in relief, propelled by a servitor 
wearing the gay sash and wide brassard of an elder day, bearing, 
usually, stout ladies. Ladies here do not walk much; whence 
obesity. 

They do not walk for a good reason. The wisdom that ordains 
narrow streets to afford shade from a fierce sun is in Venice carried 
to extremes. Allowance must be made for a city cramped upon 
islands, but still——- You cannot maintain the expression of 
pleased anticipation becoming in a stranger when the approach of 
a butcher staggering under a side of beef or a vegetable hawker 
with his yoke of baskets obliges retreat to the nearest wider street 
to let him pass. Close at hand, off the Zattere, is a calle, or lane, 
so strait that until a kindly doorway receives her perpendicular 
section I, who am thin, cannot pass a woman who is fat. Nor 
is that lane singular; there are hundreds like it; in the Sestiere 
Canaregio is the Ramo Pagliapietra, thirty-two (32) inches wide 
by tape measurement. (What passes for a long street is a calle; 
a short one is a ramo.) This kind of thing makes for the pic- 
turesque, but at noon when shops and offices give up their staffs 
to go home to dinner the congestion is a thing to remember; 
though, to be sure, no great crowd suffices to congest a street five 
feet wide! Venice on a wet night is purgatory ; what it must be 
in a fog—for they have fogs, and dense fogs at that, in November 

















and December—bafiles. imagination. A map of the city is said to 
exist, but none is published and you couldn’t use one if it were ; 
the innumerable short streets with long names simply couldn’t be 
shown on any map smaller than a sheet for a double bed, and a 
map like that is unsuitable for study in ninety-five per cent of 
those lanes in which strangers are lost. For example—from the 
Academy Bridge (that monstrous iron erection which mars the 
finest reach of the Grand Canal) to St. Mark’s Piazza, eight minutes’ 
walk when few passengers are about, the way lies through five | 
campos, or squares, seven lanes, two campiellos, or small squares, } 
and over five bridges. 

And in the narrowest of these slits some marvel of wrought- 
iron work or carven door bids you halt and demand, Who that 
could afford and appreciate such adornment as that could have 
lived in such an alley as this? The truth is, I suspect, that wealthy 
Venetians, lacking outdoor amusement or opportunity to spend 
money on sport, devoted all spare cash to the decoration of their 
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dwellings, inside and out ; this they did regardless of cost and with 
wonderful effect. Now the mansion which was once a palace is 
a rookery and that of the poorest, witness the ragged washing 
hung across from window to window. The palaces on the Grand 
Canal are, all of them, in good repair, converted as so many have 
been into Government or Municipal offices or hotels; so are not 
those in the bowels of the city. There, too often, reigns decay— 
displaced and stained marble, rusting ironwork, flaking plaster, 
rotting wood, broken windows. Well that a kindly twilight veil 
that which recalls another Bride who never became a wife! Has 
nobody remarked the likeness between the Bride of the Adriatic 
and Miss Haversham in Great Expectations ? 

The prevailing hue is drab ; colour, where it occurs, is furnished 
by the washing ; that blue shirt spanning its width redeems the 
gloom of the Calle Rota; that pink garment, which may be little 
Frederico’s Sunday pants, relieves the squalor of the Campo 
Basegio. Hence I would not be understood to write in a spirit of 
complaint wishing that in lanes where an umbrella may not be 
opened without risking its integrity the residents would wring 
out the clothes before exposing them to the air. Here, by the way, 
a word of praise for the works of Giacomo Manouetti and Vittore 
Carpaccio: those masters painted medieval Venice with fidelity ; 
they never failed to portray the washing, without which no Italian 
town scene is true to life. 

It has now, perhaps, been made apparent why Venetian ladies 
do not walk much. (Here be exception respectfully taken to the 
title of that useful work Venice on Foot, implying as it does an 
alternative method of locomotion, whereas every corner of the 
Place is accessible on foot: the able-bodied need never enter a 
gondola save to ferry across the Grand Canal.) The citizens obtain 
such exercise as they desire in such streets as permit—modern 
ways these: they of the north-west area stroll to and fro in the 
Via Vittore Emmanuele between the stacks of furniture set out for 
sale; they of the opposite, the Arsenal, quarter parade in the Via 
Garibaldi among the swarms of children. These two modern 
thoroughfares are wide; you gain the impression that the street 
must be ‘up’ somewhere to account for the absence of wheeled 
traffic. On St. Mark’s Piazza, the fashionable resort, the public 
wades to and fro among the pigeons. Young Venice, the male 
portion, finds exercise on the waters between the main island and 
the Giudecca ; here it rows, paddles and sculls. The few British 
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residents seek opportunity to stretch their legs on the Lido ; taking 
steamer from St. Mark’s pontoon to Alberoni or Malamocco, they 
follow the grass-grown dyke between the market gardens and the 
Adriatic and the lagoons, and so come to the northern end given 
over to hotel and bathing-hut, silent and forsaken after mid- 
October. There are birds on the Lido; I once saw and heard a 
skylark there ; birds, save the few gulls which haunt the Grand 
Canal, are lacking in Venice ; if you seek bird-life, take the steamer 
to that island half-way to Murano on the north, which is the 
cemetery, for that is perforce a sanctuary and the birds have made 
it their own. The walk along the Lido is to be taken if only for the 
sake of the Chioggia fishing-craft creeping on the calms under 
coloured tent-like sails, for all the world like wigwams walking in 
their sleep. Why, by the way, should industry at Chioggia be 
about equally divided between fishing and dentistry? Dentists 
there abound. Why? I leave this, an enigma insoluble. 
Returning to St. Mark’s Piazza: what would Venice, her 
citizens and visitors do without the pigeons? It is pleasing, the 
sight of a stout major, his sword girt upon his thigh, kodaking his 
family clad from wrist to head in pigeons; to see babies fore- 
gathering with the birds, more shy of them than birds of babies. 
The real time to see the pigeons is when the clock strikes Two. 
Long years ago, ere astute men discovered that money might be 
made by selling two centissimi worth of maize for a lira to those 
who would regale the pigeons, a kind-hearted lady bequeathed a 
sum to provide a daily meal; which meal has been given with 
strictest punctuality ever since. The striking of all other hours 
leaves the birds cold ; but at the first stroke of Two they rise in 
their thousands and sweep, a blue-grey cloud, to the south end of 
the Piazza, there to greet and become a deafening whirlpool about 
the official feeder. Which whirlpool descends to make a glittering 
S.M.P. or such other letter or device as it please the man to trace 
in rye from his bag. Few people attend this little ceremony ; resi- 
dents and visitors are busy eating themselves at two o'clock. 
The Piazza is remarkable for that it is the one spot in all Venice 
that is not haunted by cats. This is strange because the Piazza 
is the only place in the city whereon birds—the pigeons—may be 
found ; and cats are as the sands of the sea for number and sorely 
underfed. In no other town or city with which I am acquainted 
may be seen cats in such quantity. They belong to nobody ; unless 
a cat in the exercise of a wise discretion attaches herself to some 
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warehouse populated by rats and mice she has no home, no roof-tile, 
no door-sill she can call her own ; and inasmuch as it is nobody’s 
business to drown superfluous kittens the feline horde multiplies 
to its own undoing ; the city is pervaded by thin, hungry, mangy 
and decrepit cats. One bright spot there is in their lives—every 
dog is both muzzled and led. Wise indeed the Venetian dog that 
weepeth being born ! 

And if the heart be stirred by the sight of cat and dog, how 
much more is it moved by the lot of the Venetian child. His 
playgrounds are the wider scrap of some street that was formerly 
a canal, filled in now and paved because its dead end forbade 
cleansing by the tides, the fondamenta—and why more children 
are not drowned in the adjacent canal it is hard to say—or the 
echoing campo. Too often he is pale and anzmic, reared as he is 
in narrow alleys by electric light, but this does not impair the 
power of his lungs; he might, the foreigner thinks, find joy and 
exercise swimming, but the city fathers, preferring clean canals 
to clean children, forbid this. The Venetian boy has merits, 
though of the negative sort—he does not collect foreign stamps. 
Never does acquisitive youth, a dozen of him, charge down upon 
the stranger crying ‘ Franco-bolli!’ as do his fellows at Siena, 
Assisi and otherwhere. 

Stone-paved throughout as she is, and assiduously groomed, 
Venice must be the cleanest city in Europe. Mud there is, square 
miles of it, in the lagoons when the tide is out, but not in the 
streets. Yea, this must be the cleanest city in the world. The 
Lion’s Mouth of lurid memory has its modern prototypes in what, 
by your leave, we will call Cats’ Mouths. Each Sestiere or Division 
has its Sanitary Office by whose door is a letter-slit over which is 
written invitation to all and sundry to denounce any detected in 
offence against the Regulations, which are many and strictly 
enforced. 

Hear the sad, true tale of Bettina Tapparini, housemaid in a 
second-floor flat in the Campiello Incurabilli. 

The identity of the shameless one who thrust into the Cat’s 
Mouth denunciation of Bettina is unknown to infamy, for these 
things are done darkly as was the Venetian wont when the Lion’s 
Mouth yawned in the Ducal Palace long years agone, but suspicion 
rested on the dustman, a functionary embittered by the know- 
ledge that his indispensable but unsavoury calling is held in low 
esteem. When the street-door-bell rings Maria or Elisabetta peers 
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from the window or balcony ; if it be the postman or a tradesman 
she lowers the basket to receive his bringings ; if it be the Franciscan 
friar on his daily round she lowers the basket with broken meats 
to add to the store in his shoulder-borne sacks ; but if the ring be 
followed by a horn-blast she does not seek the balcony ; she knows, 
and, if wise, catches up the bucket of household refuse she has 
ready and flies downstairs to add its contents to those of the dust- 
man’s covered barrow, for household refuse may not be lowered 
from windows lest it scatter and befoul (see Sanitary Regulations). 
The dustman, conscious of the power entrusted to him, is an auto- 
crat, and it is not well to keep an autocrat waiting. This to 
explain why suspicion in the Bettina Tapparini affair gathered 
about him ; it was thought that she did not obey the summons of 
that horn with due celerity, and kept the dustman waiting. 
Anyhow, whether by the dustman or other recreant, Bettina 
was denounced, and upon a day there called at the flat a uni- 
formed minion who, with polite expressions of regret (Bettina is 
pretty) said, ‘ You have committed an offence against the Regula- 
tions, and are fined ten lire.’ Quoth Bettina, surprised, ‘ What 
are you talking about? Get along with you!’ (or Venetian dialect 
in that sense). The minion produced his official notebook: ‘On 
Tuesday morning last,’ he read, ‘ you were seen to shake a duster 
from the window, the hour being then twenty minutes after eight.’ 
‘And where,’ demanded Bettina, ‘should one shake a duster if 
not out of window?’ Thus in her simplicity confessing the crime 
that it should be accounted to her for merit. But the minion said, 
‘It is forbidden to shake dusters from windows after eight o’clock. 
You have been fined ten lire’; and he turned an ear indulgently 
deaf to her reiterated and indignant refusal to be fined at all. 
‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘it is not convenient to pay to-day; I will 
call for the money this day week.’ He called on that day week, 
and found Bettina obdurate. He pleaded, reasoned, argued with 
her (a man underlay the trappings of the Sanitary Department, 
and Bettina is pretty); he strove to bring her to a submissive 
frame of mind, and failing, went his way with ominous conjectures 
touching her fate. A week later he came again, this time to say 
that by reason of her contumacy the fine was increased to forty 
lire or, alternatively, three days in prison. It boots not to tell 
how Bettina wept and stormed, and paid, and wept and stormed 
again. The tale with its Sanitary Moral is told. Dire the conse- 
quence of shaking dusters untimely from windows in Venice. 
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Contemplating this awful cleanliness the vagrom mind wanders 
to Florence where in spring-time the lieges devour cold boiled 
beans in the street. The Florentine proletariat loves cold boiled 
beans ; so popular is this singular form of nourishment that vendors 
thereof are found on the steps of every church, in every convenient 
corner ; so popular—and this is the point—that the sidewalks are 
bedewed with the expectorated husks. Now, what would befall 
him who thus sullied the immaculate paving of Venice as he walked ? 
No fine could atone; the offender—criminal, I mean—would be 
consigned to that small island in the lagoon which is walled to 
keep the residents in not less than to keep the sea out; unless, 
indeed, which seems at least probable, he were mercifully adjudged 
insane, when he would be relegated to that other walled island 
hard by the first. Venice is fortunate in possession of many 
islands, and makes judicious use of them; she need not keep 
undesirables on the home premises, so to speak. 

And even as no endeavour is spared to keep the streets clean, 
so none is wanting to keep pure the speech of citizens. ‘Non 
Bestemmiare e Turpiloquio!’ is an injunction murally displayed 
with nearly as great frequency as that exclamatory prayer, ‘ Viva 
Mussolini!’ in the earlier days of the Dictator’s rule. It is a 
counterblast to Bolshevik teaching, this warning against blasphemy 
and bad language. It would not appear to apply to foreign tongues, 
or when the waiter presented his bill the first time we had afternoon 
coffee and cakes at a restaurant on St. Mark’s Piazza, he might 
well have denounced the recipient. Afternoon coffee and cakes 
are not necessaries of life, and he who supplies them is allowed a 
free hand. He takes it. 

With the necessaries of life it is another thing. In the market 
meat, fish, vegetables—all essentials—may be sold only at prices 
officially determined day by day, and writ large upon a board 
for all to see. It may be convenient for the housewife to know 
what she must pay for a bunch of starlings, for half a monster 
cabbage or for a kilo of those little crabs the fishermen keep sub- 
merged in creels till their shells are soft ; but does the knowledge 
atone for what the housewife loses? I trow not; gone are the 
joys of bargaining, to chaffer were a vain thing; marketing now 
is shorn of its dearest thrills. 

Control of prices is not confined to the market: the tariff for 
rooms in hotels is prescribed, and the Federazione Provinciale 
Fascista det Commerciante ordains the sums to be charged for any 
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dish served in a restaurant, a list of the same to be exposed to 
the view of customers, as thus: ‘Pollo } L4.50.’ ‘ Rostbeaf 
(porzione normale) L4.80.’ But let this matter pass with the 
irrelevant hint that one-fourth of a chicken is a bit of a lottery 
and a normal portion of rostbeaf is apt to disappoint, especially in 
quality, though in this respect it is much like beef elsewhere on 
the Continent—except in the wine-growing regions of France. 
Curious that the roast beef of Modern France is what that of Old 
England was ; but it is easily explained: work a plough bullock 
for five years, then turn him out to grass for six months, then 
send him to the butcher, and you shall learn what roast beef can 
be. The beef we celebrate with the band at a ball supper-time was, 
Iam convinced, that of the beast we aforetime used for the plough. 

Doubtless you await enlightenment concerning the treasures 
of Art you are here to see—the pictures and their containing 
churches. A large subject, witness the many books thereon to 
which you are respectfully referred. As for the churches, if you, 
patient and conscientious, mean to do them thoroughly it will 
occupy about two years, one of which will be spent in the lanes 
and alleys losing your way and, probably, not finding it again. 
To say truth, Venice, for a city whose population is about 170,000, 
is rather overstocked with churches; which arises from the men- 
tality of past generations in whom the combative, devotional and 
commercial instincts went hand in hand. When the Venetians of 
old won a battle they built a church in recognition of Mercy vouch- 
safed ; when they lost a battle they built one in a spirit of 
humiliation ; when pestilence smote the city they built one to 
Propitiate, and when it ceased they built another in Gratitude. 
When a merchant made more money than he could spend on the 
adornment of his abode he built a church as a thank-offering, 
and, if history err not, he sometimes did it in a less commendable 
spirit—that of self-aggrandisement. When some other city pre- 
sented the relic of a saint (Siena’s donation of a bone of St. 
Catherine’s foot occurs to mind) Venice built a church to enshrine 
it, and when Venetian enterprise succeeded in pillaging the tomb 
of a saint (‘ pious robbery ’) as in the case of San Rocca, otherwise 
known as St. Roche, it was obviously necessary to build a church 
over his ravished bones. Thus, in course of time Venice accumu- 
lated 366 churches ; but whether this number includes those now 
diverted from their original purpose I cannot say. You see, as 
the years rolled on, Venice, growing less combative, less devout 
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and more commercial, ceased to build churches; she realised the 
need of accommodation of other sorts, and, close-packed as she 
is on her islands, space was hard to come at. She cast about her 
for eligible sites, and bethought her of churches. Did she really 
want so many? She decided that a few might be spared ; hence 
it has come about that churches have been converted into schools, 
which does not offend ; into warehouses, which does not please ; 
and latterly (Oh Bride of the Adriatic! Art lost to sense of the 
fitness of things ?) into cinema theatres. 

It is, of course, in harmony with the fitness of commercial 
things that when the urgent need of a bridge over the Grand 
Canal opposite the Academy was felt, Venice should choose a 
cheap one, iron instead of the marble offered her free gratis by 
Carrara. Had it been desired to produce a striking contrast to 
the Riaito greater success could not have been achieved. 

Impossible to cross the Rialto without thinking of Shylock, 
more especially since the Assize Court is close by. Doubts con- 
cerning the position of Shylock in the business world must have 
assailed the mind of every thoughtful Shakespearean student. The 
man was not rich ; he had to borrow from Tubal that 3,000 ducats 
lent Antonio: his complaint that Lancelot was a ‘huge feeder’ 
would be unworthy of any real merchant: also Lancelot was his 
sole assistant, and a man cannot conduct business on any scale 
with a single clerk. Further, Shylock speaks of being on the 
Rialto. So does Salanio, asking ‘What news on the Rialto ?’ 
a most natural query, inasmuch as that was then the only bridge 
over the Grand Canal, and over it crowds were ever passing, and 
pausing to gossip ; just the place to pick up news from the trades- 
men whose little shops face one another across the steps in the 
middle. One can see Shylock standing at the door of his small 
shop, rubbing his hands and shedding oily smiles on possible 
customers among the passing throngs. It must be allowed that 
the man’s attitude throughout the play is far more in keeping 
with this estimate of his commercial standing than that assigned 
to him by an indulgent posterity. That any shopkeeper, large or 
small, should refuse twice the sum owing him merely for the 
pleasure of cutting a steak out of his debtor is a proposition hard 
to accept; moreover, Shylock’s behaviour in this matter is at 
discord with his raving over the disappearance of his ducats and 
his daughter. From anyone but Shakespeare we should simply 
refuse to take it. 
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From the Rialto bridge to the Assize Court is so short a distance 
that the Trial scene forces itself upon the mind of the stranger who, 
seeking what he may see, wanders thither. Personal observation 
has convinced me that the accepted reading of Portia’s part, as 
represented on our stage, is wrong—unless, indeed, the methods 
of Venetian advocacy have undergone radical change since Shakes- 
peare’s day. Portia should begin by standing rock-like, what time 
she revolves her arms semaphore-wise, fingers flickering separately 
and rapidly, and open her case in a booming bass: she should 
then rise on tiptoe, swaying, arms aloft candelabra-wise, and scream ; 
she should then collapse for a moment, gather herself and, bend- 
ing forward at the utmost angle consistent with foothold, thrust 
hand after hand at the Bench, voicing her argument in a con- 
spiratorial whisper. And now let her rise and sink on her toes, 
beating time to Wagner’s most tempestuous passage, and bellow. 
When she says ‘a pound of flesh’ she will clench her fists and 
thump very hard on the table, shouting each word separately and 
distinctly. Incidentally, Antonio’s friends must not be permitted 
to interject remarks unchecked ; they should be silenced at once 
by a stern man in a cocked hat. 

That is the way to conduct a case—at least it is now. All 
the same, I confess to preference for the late Miss Ellen Terry’s 
reading of the part. 

An it be true that there is in the misfortunes of friends some- 
thing not wholly displeasing to us, then we who deplore over- 
taxation may find some consolation viewing the case of Italy. 
Signor Mussolini, intent on restoring the finances of his country, 
spares no means to that end. Even music is become costly. ‘ It 
seems incredible,’ said an English resident, ‘that they should tax 
anything that makes a noise; but they do. Now you have to 
pay on your piano.’ The private individual pays for his piano 
in ratio with his income; the hotel-keeper pays 140 lire a year 
to begin with, and in proportion to his takings after that; the 
concert-hall keeper pays in proportion to its seating capacity. 
Other musical instruments go free, the piano being accounted the 
basis of an orchestra. 

Money shall not leave the country if the Law can keep it at 
home: a newspaper may not consist of more than six pages ; this 
to curb the purchase of foreign wood-pulp for the making of paper. 
Bread too; it has been enacted that a proportion of maize flour 
shall be mingled with the wheat ; Italy grows maize extensively, 
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and native products must be encouraged to the exclusion of 
foreign. The bakers did not like that ordinance; they said it 
was impossible to turn out bread fit to eat with such a mixture, 
and sought to prove it by supplying bread of consistency so gluey 
that complaints became universal and loud. But Mussolini was 
firm; whether the bakers were made to eat the stuff till they 
repented in sore indigestion or were taught by other drastic method 
cannot be said ; but they learned their lesson, and the bread now 
is as good as can be wished. Keep at home every possible lira 
is the rule: an English lady married to an Italian wanted to 
send their boy to Eton. No! said the Government; he must go 
to school in Italy; and thus were the school fees of that boy 
saved to his country. 

Regarding with sympathy the efforts of Signor Mussolini to 
' achieve solvency, a suggestion is herewith diffidently offered : Why 
not tax the hair of young men when it exceeds a specified length ? 
Say three inches. The measure would be unpopular, but all taxes 
are open to that objection, and large sums would accrue to the 
Exchequer were young males required to pay, say, one lira per 
mensem to enjoy their hair as at present. I am sure they would 
rather pay than cut it and wear hats; and thus the streets would 
not lose what is now a source of wondering interest to the visitors 
Italy seeks to encourage. While on this delicate subject—write 
it to the credit of the Italian girl that though she does share the 
prevailing delusion that woman’s chiefest charm resides in her 
calves she does not hold beautiful hair a disfigurement. Whence, 
by the way, that ‘ Venetian red ’ hair fiction? You shall find none 
on the heads of the swarms of hatless girls. 

The cynical remark of that English resident anent taxing things 
that make a noise invites comment. Foreigners maintain that 
the Italians love noise, and thus account for loud ‘and strident 
voices. The Florentine voice is the loudest; which may be due 
to the uproar in the streets, wheels on stone; which compels 
upraised voices ; which becomes a habit; which habit is not laid 
aside indoors. Venice is free from this reproach; save for the 
children by day and the cats by night—audible in any city— 
quiet reigns away from the Grand Canal where those steamers 
shriek. Peace reigns in the labyrinth ; but I wouldn’t live there 
for anything. 


















THE BANDITS. 
BY RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 


As a holiday resort, Mascare has indisputable advantages. In the 
first place it is an island, and that, in itself, is an attraction. There 
is something peculiarly romantic about all islands, provided they 
are not too large, and anyone who takes the trouble to climb the 
hills that rise steeply behind Quassia, Mascare’s principal town and 
harbour, can get a view of the sea on all four quarters at once. 
The mainland lies to the south, some thirty miles away, but more 
often than not its low cliffs are hidden in a haze, so that the Mas- 
carians enjoy a delightful sense of isolation. They also enjoy a 
perfectly enchanting climate. It is never cold on Mascare, and 
never unpleasantly hot. The sirocco, that curse of most Mediter- 
ranean resorts, is unknown; thunderstorms are rare, and a Mas- 
carian gale is a singularly emasculate affair, that would be dismissed 
contemptuously as a fresh breeze by any English sailor. Indeed, 
to one whose idea of an island is derived from those of our Atlantic 
seaboard, bleak from the continual buffeting of the elements, — 
Mascare will be a revelation. Heaped with flowers and fruits in 
almost tropical profusion, and richly wooded with eucalyptus and . 
stately cypress-trees, the Mascarian landscape is as vivid as the 
sunshine with which it is so prodigally blessed. No wonder the 
gay hotels which line the sea-front at Quassia, from the Casino to 
the lighthouse, are always full to overflowing ! 

Not so very long ago hardly a soul was aware of its existence. 
But the very thing which caused its former obscurity is also largely 
responsible for its present popularity. Because, fortunately for 
itself, Mascare has no history. Since it is without any conceivable 
strategic importance, none of the great maritime powers have ever 
troubled to annex it. And now, in these enlightened days, its 
independence is more or less assured. The first to visit it were 
the English, to whom, by some curious train of thought, an island 
infallibly conjures up ideas of liberty. They were probably under 
the impression that on so small an island they would be able to do 
exactly as they liked. And though their argument perhaps was 
faulty, their conclusion, in this particular case, was correct. Mas- 
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care is the most happy-go-lucky spot on the globe. For centuries 
almost untouched by the march of civilisation, the Mascarians have 
remained unaffected by the ideals that have successively inflamed 
the great nations. They do not concern themselves with religious 
morality, humanitarianism or national ambition ; they are shock- 
ingly inefficient. But they have a rattling good time. They 
indulge in swearing, drinking, gambling, fighting and all the other 
pleasant vices to their hearts’ content, and they know, the devils, 
that they are the secret envy of the world. No wonder that visitors 
now book their rooms with the Swiss hételiers many months in 
advance ! 

However, as is only natural, the islanders have lately begun to 
become infected with the ideas of their guests, and a couple of 
years ago they staged a sanguinary revolution. The King and 
his family managed to escape to England, and are living to-day in 
straitened circumstances at Golder’s Green. But the whole cabinet 
of his ministers were captured. At a public execution, attended 
by scores of foreign sightseers, the revolutionaries garrotted the 
lot, and proceeded to set up a democratic government on modern 
lines. Like all democratic governments, it started with a great 
flourish, but soon relapsed into an apathy every bit as great as that 
of its predecessor. For apathy has always been a pronounced 
characteristic of Mascarian life. 

I can think of no more striking instance of this national failing 
than is afforded by the history of the Bandits. But there was 
some excuse for it in that case, as I will try to explain. 

The Bandits sprang up more or less simultaneously with that 
other great feature of the island, the hotels of Quassia. And the 
objects of both were similar. The hédteliers preyed on the visitors, 
and the Bandits preyed on the hételiers. Naturally their first 
appearance was greeted with a considerable outcry, but as soon 
as it was discovered that they had no intention of molesting the 
natives, the outcry subsided. No one cared what happened to 
the Swiss, and the authorities (at that time the King and his min- 
isters) felt encouraged in their policy of inaction. They even came 
before long to look upon the Bandits almost with favour. Grin- 
gorini, the leader, was a man of honour, and clearly a reincarnation 
of Robin Hood. He suppressed with a firm hand all attempts to 
exploit the public by private individuals, and generously assisted 
the destitute of the island. Nor were these the only ways in which 
he relieved the government of its responsibilities. I believe it is 
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largely due to Gringorini that Quassia is possessed of its Free 
Hospital, Museum and Public Library. Even the Swiss hételiers 
became reconciled to the Bandits in time, when they discovered 
that their presence on the island was a definite attraction to the 
foreign visitors. Apparently this was particularly the case with 
the Americans. It is strange that Chicago had failed to cure them 
of such romanticism. So the hédteliers ceased complaining, and 
forked out with good grace. Since they were no strangers to the 
idea of taxation, they had no objection to paying the Bandits for 
a service that was undoubtedly rendered. They merely regarded 
the weekly tribute as one of their overhead expenses, to be taken 
into account when making up the visitors’ bills. 

When the Bandits found that no reprisals were taken against 
them they rapidly gained confidence. They came out of their 
hiding-places in the hills, and commandeered the little village of 
Sanpallo. The inhabitants abandoned it without demur, and 
Gringorini paid them compensation. He then started to fortify 
the place. Although it was barely three miles from the outskirts 
of Quassia, and under their very noses, the government proved 
every bit as amenable as the villagers. Gringorini was allowed to 
complete the work in peace. By this time he had come to be 
regarded almost in the light of a deity—that is to say with love, 
mixed with awe. The natives looked on his stronghold with pride, 
but treated it with the utmost circumspection, and it was an 
Englishman who finally had the temerity to pay it a visit. This 
Englishman was the means of bringing the Bandits’ reign to an 
unexpected end. Whether he deserves any credit for the achieve- 
ment, the reader must decide. 

His name was Noel Mordaunt. He was one of the younger 
dons at Oxford or Cambridge—I have forgotten which. A clever 
fellow, but with a good opinion of himself. It was his first visit 
to Mascare, in spite of the fact that he invariably spent his holidays 
abroad. He had come there, as he said himself, to observe these 
fantastic people with whom, nevertheless, he felt he had something 
in common. And in this surmise he was unwittingly correct. I 
am not, of course, referring to his physical appearance, for in this 
respect, with his flaxen hair, fresh complexion and tall athletic 
figure, he was an obvious Northerner. But there was a ruthlessness 
and a looseness of moral fibre in his nature, that was not as yet 
suspected, even by himself. Since he was possessed of only moderate 
means, he put up at one of the humbler hotels near the lighthouse, 
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and from this base he conscientiously set about his study of Mas- 
carian life and character. I believe there was an idea of a book 
at the back of his mind ; something after the manner of South Wind, 
only robuster, more virile. Of course he had not been on the island 
a day, before some well-meaning person unfortunately pointed out 
to him the rocky path that led to the bandit citadel. Mordaunt 
immediately scented promising material. Turning an incredulous 
ear to every warning, he decided to favour the Bandits with a call. 
It needed an Englishman, and one who had been bred in sheltered 
surroundings, to show such serene confidence in his own inviolability. 
Mordaunt set off for Sanpallo the very next morning. The hételier, 
who had good reason to appreciate the reality of the danger, 
accompanied him, still protesting, to the foot of the path. He 
watched him slowly climb the hill and disappear over the top. It 
was the last he ever saw of him. 

The Bandits, of course, were totally unprepared for this unheard- 
of intrusion. They were so dumbfounded at Mordaunt’s sudden 
arrival amongst them that at first they made no attempt to molest 
him. They simply stood on their doorsteps and gaped, while 
Mordaunt strolled about whistling unconcernedly and congratulating 
himself on his initiative. The scare-mongers of Quassia seemed to 
him a lot of timorous half-wits. 

Unfortunately his over-confidence led him a bit too far. Having 
seen all he wanted of the smaller fry he decided to pay his respects 
to Gringorini himself. There was a house in the centre of the 
village, which from its superior size and appearance was clearly 
the chieftain’s headquarters. Mordaunt marched boldly up to it. 
The Bandits left their doorsteps and followed him ominously in a 
body. Mordaunt rapped loudly on the door. It was opened by 
Gringorini in person, half-dressed and his face covered with shaving 
soap. The presence of their leader seemed suddenly to awaken 
the Bandits to the enormity of this impertinence. Before Mordaunt 
could utter a word they hurled themselves upon him, and hustled 
him unceremoniously into the living-room. He began to realise’ 
that the scare-mongers of Quassia were not so half-witted after all. 

The Bandits sat him in a chair, and tied his hands securely 
behind his back. They emptied his pockets, and spread out their 
contents in readiness upon the table. Then they waited in silence 
for their leader, who had calmly gone upstairs to complete his toilet. 
When he returned he took a brief look af Mordaunt, and then 
started to address his subordinates. He told them he was going 
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to make a famous example of the intruder, and he explained pre- 
cisely what that meant. Mordaunt, who understood Italian, began 
to tremble with apprehension. He cursed himself for having ignored 
the warnings of the friendly Quassians. 

All at once he was surprised to hear the Bandit chief break off 
in the middle of a sentence. He turned his head and saw that 
Gringorini had picked up a letter from the table, and was studying 
the envelope attentively. He realised it was one of his own, that 
had been taken from his pockets with the rest of his belongings. 
Gringorini addressed him with a note of respect in his voice. 

‘Mr. Noel Mordaunt ?’ 

Mr. Noel Mordaunt inclined his head, to indicate that he was 
that famous person. Gringorini looked down at something on the 
table. 

‘Son of Mr. Josiah Mordaunt, the millionaire ? ’ 

The son of the Rev. Horatius Mordaunt, the Lincolnshire 
parson, was puzzled and not a little disappointed. Nevertheless 
he nodded again: it seemed advisable in the circumstances. 

‘Unloose the prisoner ! ’ 

The Bandits sprang to obey their leader’s order, and in a moment 
Mordaunt was on his feet and stretching himself painfully. Wonder- 
ing to what he owed his unexpected release, he followed the direction 
of Gringorini’s gaze, and saw that the morning paper which he had 
hurriedly stuffed into his pocket before leaving Quassia was lying 
on the table. It was unfolded, and its headlines shouted at him 
(in Italian)— 

MILLIONAIRE VISITS QUASSIA. JOSIAH MORDAUNT 
AT CASINO HOTEL. 


So that was it! He stepped closer and read on: 


Reputed to be the second-richest man in America, Mr. Josiah 
Mordaunt arrived at Quassia yesterday afternoon in the S.S. Antares. 
He was accompanied by his son. 


He smiled. Providence was clearly on his side. 

Gringorini smiled also. 

‘You must forgive my fellows if they handled you a little 
roughly,’ he apologised. ‘ We were not expecting so distinguished 
a visitor.’ 

He made a gesture of dismissal with his hand, and the Bandits 
filed out of the room. Then he produced from a cupboard a bottle, 
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a couple of glasses and a plate of macaroons, and set them on the 
table. 

‘Perhaps, since you are here, you would care to drink a glass 
of wine with Gringorini ? ’ 

Mordaunt was delighted. What a chance of acquiring material 
for his book ! 

Gringorini poured out the wine, and they clinked glasses. 

‘So your father is a millionaire. Well, well, well! To think 
of that!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mordaunt; ‘the second-richest man in America.’ 

‘I suppose he never has to worry about money,’ continued 
Gringorini. ‘ A little sum like a thousand lire would mean nothing 
to him, for instance ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing at all,’ said Mordaunt. 

‘ And five thousand lire? A bagatelle, eh ?’ 

‘A mere bagatelle ! ’ 

‘ And ten thousand, or even twenty? He would spend twenty 
thousand without thinking, I daresay ?’ 

‘He wouldn’t know he had spent it,’ agreed Mordaunt, 
thoroughly entering into the spirit of the game. 

‘He would give you a present of thirty thousand lire? He is 
fond of his son ?’ 

‘He is a devoted father.’ 

‘Yes, of course ; a devoted father. But forty thousand, now ? 
That would be a bit strong, eh? But no doubt he would pay it 
to save his son unpleasantness ? ’ 

‘Perhaps that would be rather a lot. Still, he’d pay it. Oh 
yes, he’d pay it.’ 

Gringorini pondered. It was not his custom to do this sort of 
thing. He had never before taken money from the foreign visitors. 
But this was clearly a heaven-sent opportunity. After all, the 
impudent young puppy had asked for trouble. Since Gringorini had 
a guest, Gringorini would make the most of him. 

He searched about the room till he found a piece of paper: 
Mordaunt offered him his fountain-pen. Gringorini thanked him, 
and, sitting down at the table, laboriously wrote (in Italian) the 
following brief message : 


Most ExcELLent Sir,— 
It has been my good fortune to receive this morning an un- 
expected visit from your estimable son. Much as I appreciate this 
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honour, you will understand that it is impossible for me to entertain 
him here indefinitely. Unless, therefore, I receive from you the 
sum of fifty thousand (50,000) lire, I shall feel compelled to accelerate 
your son’s departure to his ultimate destination (whichever that 
may be). My messenger will wait for the money. 
Assuring you of my honourable intentions, 
I remain, 
GRINGORINI. 


As the Bandit signed his name with a flourish he broke into 
hearty laughter. Mordaunt, who was watching over his shoulder, 
could only muster a sickly grin. He offered up a prayer that 
Providence would remain on his side, and that Mr. Josiah Mordaunt’s 
son would not be at home when his father received that letter. As 
it turned out, his prayer was granted. 


At the moment when Gringorini’s ambassador presented him- 
self at the doors of the ‘Casino Hotel,’ Josiah Mordaunt was re- 
clining in an arm-chair in his magnificent suite that overlooked the 
sea, thinking of his son. He had been thinking of his son for the 
last couple of hours. Brooke was a great worry to him. He 
didn’t object to Brooke being fond of the girls: there was no harm 
in that. He had been the same himself when he was a young man. 
But Brooke, like all the modern generation, had never learnt the 
art of philandering. The trouble was he was an inveterate proposer. 
And owing, perhaps, to his being the son of the second-richest 
man in America, all his young ladies seemed to be inveterate 
accepters. Luckily he was still under age. Poor old Josiah 
sighed when he thought of the numberless times he had had to 
rescue his son from his entanglements. There had been scenes 
and recriminations, of course, and Josiah felt that in spite of his 
millions he was none too popular. And now Brooke had gone and 
disappeared into the blue with some dame he had picked up in the 
hotel; and before he had been on the island twenty-four hours ! 
Josiah supposed it was that pretty little English girl: he had 
noticed her himself. He sighed again, for he saw that there was 
another difficult time ahead of him. At that moment there was 
a timid knock at the door. Josiah sat up in his chair, and hurriedly 
set his face in a severe expression. But it was not his son who 
entered. The hotel proprietor came in first, followed by a swarthy 
ruffian, who, from the curious bulges all over him, was obviously 
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armed to the teeth. The pair advanced across the room together, 
the hételier gabbling excitedly (in French, English and Italian). 
Josiah wondered if the man had gone mad. The Brigand, at any 
rate, seemed to think so, for he brushed him peremptorily aside, 
and with a low bow delivered Gringorini’s letter. Josiah took it 
suspiciously. His knowledge of Italian was very slight, and when 
he saw the letter was in that language he handed it on to the 
hételier with a curt order to translate it. After a preliminary burst 
of apologies the hételier pulled himself together and did as he was 
bid. Josiah listened in silence. A single glance at the hédtelier’s 
ashen face was sufficient to convince him that the thing was no 
hoax, but he controlled himself admirably, and his grave expression 
betrayed nothing of what was passing through his mind. As a 
matter of fact his first feeling was, not unnaturally, anxiety for the 
safety of his son, coupled with resentment at having been exploited 
so soon after his arrival: for Josiah was touchy about his money. 
However, he was accustomed to looking on the bright side of 
things, and he soon began to realise that even this affair was not 
without its compensations. It meant, at any rate, that his son 
was out of mischief ; and that was one load off his mind. Besides, 
Brooke needed a lesson, and a sharp fright like this might make 
him more tractable in the future. Nor was this all. If the truth 
were known, there was another consideration which appealed 
strongly to Josiah’s romantic soul. Better than the Forum and 
the Coliseum, better than all the masterpieces in the Uffizi, what 
a swell story to tell the folks at home! Beside it even the Leaning 
Tower and the Bridge of Sighs dwindled into insignificance. And 
that is why, in the end, it was with a feeling that for once he was 
really getting his money’s worth, that old Josiah smiled and said : 

‘Well, I suppose there’s no help for it. Tell the fellow it’s a 
deal.’ ; 

A few minutes later the three of them passed out through the 
doors of the hotel on their way to the National Bank of Quassia. 
Although they walked in silence it was clear from their smiling 
faces that their thoughts were pleasant. The Bandit and the 
hételier were congratulating themselves, each from his own point 
of view, on the millionaire having turned out so astonishingly 
amenable, while the latter, poor fish, was thoroughly enjoying the 
adventure, and already thinking that 50,000 lire was a ridiculously 
low price to pay for it. Indeed, when he saw the cashier shovelling 
the money into the famous black leather bag, known throughout 
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Quassia as ‘ Gringorini’s collecting-box,’ he felt strongly tempted 
to add another 10,000 lire to the amount. Only his strict com- 
mercial training restrained him from doing so. Nevertheless, once 
the business was over and they were outside in the street again, he 
could not resist showing his gratitude in another way. There was 
no conceivable hurry: a little suspense would not do Brooke any 
harm. And so, taking each of his companions affectionately by 
the arm, he led them into a large café opposite, which happened to 
be the smartest café in the town. The fashionable crowd within 
looked up from their apéritifs and stared superciliously. Those 
of them who knew the second-richest man in America by sight 
were mildly astonished to see him broach a bottle of priceless old 
Napoleon Brandy in such extraordinary company. They would 
have been thunderstruck had they known what was the occasion 
of this gay celebration. 

The Bandit was the only one of the trio who preserved a sense 
of responsibility. After about a quarter of an hour he got up 
abruptly from his chair, declaring it was time for him to go. Josiah, 
who had not enjoyed such good spirits for years, did his best to 
detain him. But the Bandit was adamant. He protested that 
his master would soon be growing impatient, and that if he dallied 
any longer he could not answer for the consequences. He left 
assuring Josiah of his eternal friendship and promising, with 
Southern extravagance, that he would see to it that Brooke was 
back at the hotel before his father. 

Josiah, however, decided to stay on with the hételier to finish 
the bottle. But now that he was deprived of the Brigand’s re- 
assuring presence, his anxiety began to revive and his spirits to 
droop. He found the hdételier’s banal conversation anything but 
stimulating and he quickly reached a state that can only be des- 
cribed as maudlin. From reproaching himself for having delayed 
his son’s deliverance a moment longer than was necessary, he went 
on to wonder whether he had delayed it longer than was safe. Had 
Gringorini perhaps grown tired of waiting? This terrible thought 
was altogether too much for him. He was unable to stop for the 
waiter to bring his bill, and, thrusting a note into the hand of the 
bewildered hételier, he sprang from his chair and ran, with the 
courage of despair, the whole way back to the hotel. The hall- 
porter was waiting expectantly on the steps. His face was wreathed 
in smiles, and he jerked his thumb jovially over his shoulder. But 
Josiah did not pause to listen to what he had to say, and continued 
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his wild rush through the hall and up the stairs to his palatial suite 
that overlooked the sea. 

Now, as it happened, Brooke had returned to the hotel barely 
ten minutes after his father had left it; just about the time, in 
fact, when his ransom was being paid. He had spent a delightful 
morning with the pretty little English girl, bathing and exploring 
the coast beyond the lighthouse. He had lost no time in falling 
in love with her, and, with his usual impulsiveness, had invited her 
not only to marry him, but (what was far bolder) to have luncheon 
with his father. The little minx had accepted both invitations, 
and Brooke had immediately rushed her back to the hotel, confident 
of carrying his father by storm. He was considerably put out to 
find him not at home. By luncheon-time his optimism had quite 
evaporated, for it is impossible to be brave on an empty stomach. 
When at last Josiah burst into the room, dishevelled and gasping 
for breath, he discovered the two of them drinking cocktails in utter 
dejection. He was overcome with relief and tenderness. 

‘My son,’ he cried hoarsely, stretching out his arms towards 
him, ‘come to your father!’ 

Brooke put down the cocktail-shaker a little shamefacedly, and 
immediately found himself engulfed in a passionate embrace. 

‘So you’ve heard about it, Dad!’ 

‘Heard about it? Haven’t I just been round to the Bank to 
get your 50,000 lire? But I was proud to do it, my boy. What 
a fine piece of news we shall have to write home to Mother!’ 

Brooke could not help misinterpreting this last remark. Any 
doubts he may have felt to begin with, were now dispelled. Tearing 
himself free from his father’s embrace he ran across the room and 
threw his arms around the girl. While Josiah looked on in con- 
sternation they covered each other with kisses. 

At last it dawned on Josiah that there was something wrong. 
He sprang on the couple and wrenched them violently apart. 

‘Tell me, Brooke,’ he demanded in an agonised voice, “ where 
did you spend your morning ?’ 

Brooke’s answer completed the wretched man’s disillusionment. 
A good account of what followed is given by Mrs. Mordaunt, Jnr. 

‘My father-in-law,’ she says, ‘suddenly collapsed into a chair 
as if all the life had gone out of him. His face was deathly white, 
and he looked terribly old. He seemed to be trying to speak, and 
at last, with a great effort, he muttered two words—‘ Stung again ! ” 
Of course Brooke and I didn’t understand what had — and 
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we thought there must be something the matter with him. We 
poured him out a large cocktail and made him drink it. It seemed 
to do him good, for the colour came back into his cheeks and his 
eyes began to shine. Suddenly, before we could stop him, he 
jumped up from the chair and rushed out of the room. We hadn’t 
the least idea what he was going to do.’ 

As a matter of fact Josiah was going to raise Cain. He sent 
for the hételier, who had just sat down to his luncheon, and de- 
manded to be conducted immediately to the President of the 
Republic. (For these events took place several years after the 
Revolution.) The hételier agreed with good grace, but it was clear 
from his expression, as he followed the millionaire out into the 
street again, that this time his thoughts were anything but pleasant. 
As for Josiah, he was boiling with rage. He felt that he had been 
abominably swindled. Not only had he been induced by false 
pretences to part with a large sum of money, but, what was far 
worse, he had been misled into virtually giving his consent to his 
son’s marriage. However, he meant to have his revenge. 

The President had already retired for his afternoon siesta when 
they arrived at his house. But the servant was so intimidated by 
Josiah’s threatening manner that, in defiance of one of the strictest 
rules of the household, he took up his card. The President, who 
had read his morning newspaper, was impressed by the importance 
of his visitor, and reluctantly consented to an interview. As it 
happened, he was an educated man and a good English scholar, 
and when he heard Josiah’s story expressed with all the vigour 
of Josiah’s indignation, he was considerably troubled. He appre- 
ciated that this angry American could do incalculable harm to a 
community which depended almost entirely on its visitors, and 
he saw that he would have to humour him. And so, although it 
went against the grain, he tentatively suggested a consultation 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, to see what could be 
done. To his chagrin Josiah jumped at the idea, and, what 
was more,. insisted on setting off for Headquarters then and 
there. 

The Commander-in-Chief was a more vigorous personality than 
the President. They found him, very flushed in the face, engaged 
in playing dice with the officers of his Staff. 

‘We must exterminate these pests,’ he announced, when he 
heard what was the trouble. ‘Just give the word, and we will 
see to it immediately.’ 
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‘Just give the word! We'll see to it!’ chimed in the Staff. 
They had none of them seen a drop of blood since the Revolution. 

Josiah understood well enough what they were saying. 

‘Exterminate every man jack of them!’ he cried, towering 
over them all. ‘They are a disgrace to the island.’ 

The President hesitated. He looked dubiously at the little 
Swiss standing dejectedly in the doorway. Then, as usual, he took 
the line of least resistance, and, with a shrug of his shoulders, gave 
the word. 


When reviewing the causes of the tragedy (for such I consider 
it to be) with which this story ends, one must not overlook the 
truly American vigour which Josiah Mordaunt displayed throughout 
the whole affair. Everything he did between his departure from 
the café and his arrival at Military Headquarters was done at 
break-neck speed, and he crammed it all into the space of a single 
hour. Consequently, at the moment when Gringorini’s Ambassador, 
panting and blowing from his uphill journey, was delivering his 
heavy burden to his master at Sanpallo, down in Quassia the 
officers were already hurrying off to mobilise their army. Had the 
millionaire been more leisurely, and had the President’s fatal 
decision been delayed by even half an hour, it is probable that the 
Bandits would have escaped their doom. 

The whole band had been waiting expectantly for their emissary’s 
return, and as soon as they caught sight of him in the distance 
and saw from his laborious progress that he was not empty-handed, 
they began to cheer. Still cheering they escorted him into the 
room where sat Gringorini and his prisoner. They clapped the 
hero on the back, they hugged him, they made him tell his story 
over and over again; and each time it grew more exaggerated 
and they laughed louder and longer than ever. And the prisoner 
laughed loudest of them all. Only Gringorini seemed strangely 
subdued. He congratulated the messenger quietly and, taking the 
key from him, unlocked the bag and began to spread its contents 
upon the table. After a while, as if he could not stand their racket 
any longer, he impatiently waved the crowd from the room. They 
continued their rejoicings outside, and could be heard parading up 
and down the village and growing more hilarious every moment, 
as bottles and casks were broached to celebrate the occasion. 

Gringorini went on calmly unpacking the bag. But it was 
clear from the troubled expression on his face that he felt that 
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something was wrong. Suddenly, without looking up, he addressed 
his prisoner : 

‘So you find it amusing, your father paying 50,000 lire ?’ 

‘And why not?’ sneered Mordaunt. ‘The old fossil needed 
a good shaking up.’ 

Gringorini began arranging the money in little piles. 

‘ And yet,’ he mused, ‘ the old fossil must be very fond of his 
son. He didn’t haggle over the amount.’ 

Mordaunt found nothing to reply. Gringorini counted the 
piles and then got up slowly from the table. 

‘Well, before you say good-bye, you will perhaps join me in 
another glass ? ’ 

He fetched a second bottle from the cupboard, and they drank 
in silence. Mordaunt’s eyes kept straying towards the table. He 
was thinking hard. Gringorini abruptly held out his hand. 

‘You had better be going,’ he said. ‘ Your father will be 
growing anxious.’ 

But Mordaunt thought otherwise. He stepped up close to the 
Bandit, and, smiling insinuatingly, suggested that he was entitled 
to a share of the booty. Because, he explained, it was entirely 
owing to his brilliant opportunism that the booty was there at all. 
Then, while Gringorini gaped at him in blank amazement, the 
ingenious fool blurted out the truth. 

How he had misjudged hisman! As he stepped back to observe 
the effect of his words he realised his mistake. For a moment 
Gringorini mouthed at him impotently. Then he burst forth in a 
tempest of abuse, such as can seldom have been heard before. In 
the face of this storm of righteous fury the young don shook like 
a poplar-tree. Gringorini caught him by the arm and hurled him 
into a chair. 

‘You scoundrel!’ he cried. ‘You have disgraced the name 
of Gringorini. Sit down, while I make up my mind what to do 
with you.’ 

For fully a quarter of an hour Mordaunt cowered in the chair, 
listening to Gringorini pacing up and down the room. Then he 
heard the clink of coins. He turned his head a little, and saw out 
of the corner of his eye that Gringorini was sweeping the ransom 
back into the bag. 

‘Get up,’ said Gringorini. 

Mordaunt got up quickly. Gringorini thrust him out through 
the door. 
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‘I am now going down to Quassia to return this money to its 
rightful owner,’ he said. ‘ Youarecoming with me. Your presence 
will be essential when I make my apologies. After that I shall 
return here, and again you will come with me. Your presence will 
be essential for another little matter.’ 

Mordaunt felt a faint breath of hope. There would be plenty 
of people about in Quassia, including some of his own countrymen. 
It seemed to him that if he kept his wits about him he stood a good 
chance of getting rid of his captor. As it turned out, he was to 
get rid of him sooner than he expected. 

They made their departure from Sanpallo unobenved: The 
rest of the Bandits at the moment were having a high old time 
at the other end of the village. Gringorini carried the bag, and 
they walked steadily in dead silence. It was a wonderfully still 
afternoon. Even after they had been walking a quarter of an hour, 
and the camp itself was out of sight, they could still catch the 
sounds of revelry behind them; and away on their left they could 
distinctly hear the cries of seagulls and the slow surge of the sea 
over the pebbles on the eastern shore. Mordaunt gazed out over 
the placid water, straining his eyes for a glirapse of the mainland. 
He thought he could just make it out, a faint grey line on the 
southern horizon. And somehow he felt reassured, and stepped 
out more confidently. 

After a while they came to the end of the ridge, and looked 
down on to the deep blue bay and the crowded roofs of Quassia. 
Mordaunt found himself filled with a growing excitement. But 
hardly had they begun to make their way down when a new sound 
floated up from below them. Gringorini stopped abruptly and 
gazed at the distant town with a puzzled expression on his face. 
Then they heard it again; the clear melancholy call of a bugle. 
Gringorini turned and looked anxiously back the way they had 
come. He was plainly uncertain whether to go on or to retrace 
his steps. Mordaunt now felt suddenly apprehensive. However, 
after a moment’s hesitation, the Bandit shrugged his shoulders and 
resumed the descent. But they had not gone more than a few 
yards when a still more startling sound brought them again to a 
standstill. Mordaunt recognised it at once as the roar of an aero- 
plane engine. Gringorini recognised it even better than Mordaunt, 
for there was only one aeroplane on the island. Soon they saw it 
Sweeping in wide circles over the bay beneath them, gradually 
soaring upwards till it was on a level with the top of the hills, and 
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then rising steeply over their heads and away towards the middle 

of the island. Gringorini craned his neck, and watched it intently 
as it circled over his beloved stronghold. And at that moment 
Mordaunt happened to look at him. 

And as he looked a vision of his schooldays came back to him : 
a vision of the gymnasium, of boxing-gloves, of the instructor 
grinning mockingly and thrusting his chin out of his white high- 
necked jersey. Mordaunt had not forgotten the instructor’s advice. 
He took a step nearer the Bandit, who was still gazing upwards 
at the wheeling speck in the sky, and, clenching his right fist tightly, 
he swung it with every ounce of strength that he possessed against 
the point of Gringorini’s jaw. Then, for the second time that day, 
he stepped quickly back to watch his effect. 

And this time it was everything he could have hoped. Grin- 
gorini staggered, crumpled up, and fell forwards on to his hands 
and knees ; for a moment he rocked from side to side as if in agony ; 
then suddenly he rolled over on to his back and lay motionless in 
the middle of the path. Mordaunt bent over him and prodded 
him with his foot: he was quite insensible. 

A second later Mordaunt had possessed. himself both of the 
black bag and Gringorini’s heavy six-chambered revolver. But 
he did not leave immediately, and stood staring down at Gringorini 
in indecision. He realised that if he spared the Bandit’s life he 
would undoubtedly escape with his own; for, from what he had 
observed, he did not think Gringorini was the man to exact from 
an enemy what that enemy had not exacted from him. But in 
that case he stood little chance of getting away with the money. 
On the other hand, if he killed him, his own life would be in grave 
danger. As soon as the body was discovered the rest of the Bandits 
would guess what had happened ; and Mordaunt knew they would 
leave no stone unturned to avenge their leader. However, he 
already had a shrewd idea of the meaning of the unusual activities 
in Quassia. He saw Mordaunt, the millionaire, playing a very 
subtle game: handing over the ransom without demur, and then, 
when he calculated his son was safely released, sending out the 
Military to recover it for him. If this were so, Mordaunt realised 
he could finish off Gringorini with impunity. Any of the Bandits 
that survived the drive would naturally attribute their leader’s 
death to the Military: or, at any rate, they would not discover 
the truth until he himself had had time to get away from the island. 
He was just debating whether or not to take the risk when an 
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incident occurred which settled the matter for him. He suddenly 
heard from below him the thud of horses’ feet and the jingling of 
harness, and, throwing a hasty glance down the hill, saw that a 
party of troopers were ascending the steep track as fast as their 
horses could carry them. He hurriedly dragged the Bandit’s limp 
body into the undergrowth. Then he ran and hid amongst the 
nearest bushes, praying that he had not been observed. But the 
troopers had noticed nothing. They clattered past laughing and 
shouting, and in a moment Mordaunt heard them thundering off 
along the top of the ridge. After waiting another minute or two 
to make sure a second party was not following, he crept back to 
the body. Gringorini was just coming to. His eyes were open, 
and when he saw Mordaunt crouching over him with the revolver, 
he moved his lips as if to speak. But Mordaunt had heard enough 
of that hateful voice, and he fired two shots point-blank into that 
hateful face. As he fired he felt a warm slap across his mouth. 
He touched it with his hand and found it. was wet with blood. 
He tore up some grass and hastily cleaned it off, finishing the work 
with his handkerchief. Then, without glancing at his victim, he 
picked up the bag and plunged into the bushes. As he did so he 
heard the rattle of musketry from the direction of Sanpallo. He 
sincerely hoped the soldiers would give no quarter. 

As a matter of fact the soldiers found Sanpallo a much easier 
nut to crack than they had expected. The Bandits were far too 
drunk to offer anything but a feeble resistance. The little party 
of troopers that Mordaunt had seen go by succeeded in killing six 
and rounding up the remainder without the aid of any reinforce- 
ments and with the loss to themselves of only a couple of men. 
Mordaunt did not have the pleasure of witnessing their triumphant 
return, for he was hiding in a thick wood well out of their way. 
He had realised that his difficulties were by no means over, and 
that it would be unwise for him to attempt to enter the town before 
dusk. However, he had often been heard to remark that he found 
no company more entertaining than his own, and therefore we 
will assume that he did not find the long wait too tedious. Probably 
he whjled away the time planning what he would do with the 
money when he got home. Of one thing, at least, we can be certain ; 
that he felt no qualms or prick of conscience for his deed. He 
regarded the removal of Gringorini as a highly praiseworthy action, 
or, to put it bluntly, good riddance to bad rubbish. 

Strange to say, it was his very caution that was to prove his 
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undoing. The Military soon discovered that Gringorini was not 
among their prisoners, and they determined to spare no effort to 
effect his capture. They considered it was possible that he would 
try to take refuge with one of his sympathisers in Quassia, and 
accordingly they posted pickets at all the entrances to the town. 
When, at about ten o’clock, Mordaunt attempted to slip in through 
the Municipal Gas Works he ran right into one of these pickets, 
They had seen him some time before he saw them, and, as he was 
unable to give a satisfactory explanation of his furtive move- 
ments, they arrested him and hustled him off to the cells. For 
the second time all his belongings were taken away from him, 
and this time they included a black bag and a six-chambered 
revolver. 

The Commander-in-Chief was celebrating the victory of Sanpallo 
with the officers of his Staff, when he received the news of the latest 
capture. As soon as he heard of the black bag he hurried out, 
ordering it to be brought to him in his private room together with 
the rest of the prisoner’s effects. Half an hour later he sent for 
the prisoner himself. 

During his sojourn in the cell Mordaunt had had time to realise 
that at last Providence had turned against him, and when the 
escort came to fetch him he was a thoroughly frightened man. 
Nor would most people have been particularly reassured by the 
sight of the Commander-in-Chief sitting grimly at his raised desk 
with Gringorini’s revolver before him. But Mordaunt spotted 
something in the expression on the red bloated face which made 
him pluck up heart. He felt there was something in the wind. 
When he heard the escort dismissed and realised that the interview 
was to be private, he was sure of it. He decided that if he played 
his cards properly he still had a chance. The Commander-in-Chief 
looked him slowly up and down. 

‘The Bandits are to be executed to-morrow at sunrise,’ he said. 
‘Is there any reason why you should not be included ?’ 

‘I am not one of them,’ said Mordaunt. 

‘No? And yet you were arrested carrying a considerable sum 
of money in a locked bag, and a revolver.’ 

He picked up the weapon from the desk. 

‘Two of our men were killed to-day at Sanpallo. Two shots 
have been fired from this revolver. How am I to know it was not 
you who shot them ?’ 

‘I give you my word,’ said Mordaunt. 
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The Commander-in-Chief scraped the end of the barrel with his 
thumb-nail. 

‘Blood,’ he said laconically. 

Mordaunt contemplated telling the truth, but after a moment’s 
reflection decided it was not the way to gain his ends. He had an 
intuition that the Commander-in-Chief wanted something from him, 
and that it would not be long before he was given his cue. He was 
saved from having to reply by a knock at the door. An orderly 
entered to announce that a body had just been brought in. 

‘ Gringorini ?’ asked the Commander-in-Chief sharply. 

‘ Unidentified, sir. The face has been completely blown away.’ 

The Commander-in-Chief frowned thoughtfully. He looked at 
the revolver again, and ran his thumb lightly over the butt, on 
which was engraved the letter G. 

‘ Any orders, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, bury him immediately.’ 

The orderly saluted and left the room. The Commander-in- 
Chief addressed Mordaunt again in a more conciliatory tone. 

‘So you say you had nothing to do with the killing of my 
soldiers ? And I must say that to look at you I wouldn’t class 
you as one of Gringorini’s brigade. I should almost be inclined 
to believe you if it weren’t for the revolver and the money. I 
might even overlook the revolver.’ 

Mordaunt took his cue. 

‘I don’t know what you mean. I never had any money.’ 

‘Ah, then I have been misinformed. My men must have 
assumed that the bag contained money on account of its weight. 


. Of course they forgot that Mascare is famous for its fossils.’ 


He smiled affably. 

‘ Well, that makes things easier—a great deal easier.’ 

‘So I am to be released ?’ asked Mordaunt. 

‘Released ? Oh dear no! You are forgetting the revolver. 
Although I am prepared to overlook that myself, other people might 
not feel so lenient. If things leaked out it would be very awkward - 
for me—yes, very awkward indeed. However, perhaps we can find 
some way round. If, for instance, the guard was careless and 
forgot to lock the door of one of the cells. There are always plenty 
of fishermen on the quay in the early hours of the morning. No 
doubt one of them would be delighted to take a passenger to the 
mainland for a consideration.’ 

He felt in his pocket and produced a small roll of notes. 
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‘ You had better take these. They may be of assistance to you. 
And remember,’ he added, as he pressed the bell beside him, ‘ that 
it is advisable for an escaped murderer to keep his mouth shut. 
Do you understand ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ said Mordaunt. 

The door opened, and the guards came in to escort him back 
to his cell. The Commander-in-Chief returned to resume his revels 
with added zest. 


Next morning, in the cold grey light before sunrise, with a faint 
creaking of blocks and flapping of sails, a little fishing smack floated 
out from the quay at Quassia. Almost imperceptibly it stole away 
over the glassy bay, only a dark streak just under its stern to show 
it was moving at all. And with it Noel Mordaunt stole away from 
Mascare, for ever. By sunset of the same day no one of the name 
of Mordaunt was left on the island. For when the S.S. Sirius 
called at five o’clock in the afternoon, amongst those to go on 
board were Josiah Mordaunt and his son Brooke. They were 
accompanied by the little English girl, for Josiah was too much 
of a gentleman to go back on his word. Poor old Josiah, he left 
because he was full of remorse. Even to this day he cannot bear 
to be reminded of the terrible fate that, in a fit of rage, he brought 
upon the Bandits. His one consolation is that nothing was ever 
heard of Gringorini again. The kindly old fellow fondly imagines 
that this means that Gringorini made good his escape. The loss 
of his 50,000 lire does not trouble him at all. Indeed, if anything, 
he finds in it another source of consolation. He leaves it to Grin- 
gorini with his blessing as a slight reparation for the calamity which 
he caused. 

Noel Mordaunt, the University don, is every bit as loath to 
discuss the island as his wealthy namesake. Possibly from fear 
of the consequences of ignoring the Commander-in-Chief’s warning, 
possibly out of deference to conventional moral opinion, or more 
probably because he feels that his own showing was not quite so 
brilliant as he could have wished, he has never breathed a word 
of his adventure to a living soul. But I believe that often, as he 
strolls about the College quadrangles, or sits listening to the 
portentous after-dinner facetize of the Senior Common-Room, he 
sees once more the rocky hill-path to Sanpallo, and whispers to 
himself with an inward smile : 

* Yes, Noel, I always knew you had it in you to commit murder.’ 



























MY Joe. 
BY AN EAST END WOMAN HOUSING ESTATES MANAGER. 


Ir is to be noticed lately that members of Rotary Clubs are giving 
talks on ‘My Job.’ From Bishop to District Surveyor, from 
Journalist to Soapmaker, they do it. Everyone supposes that his 
own particular job has interest for other people. One’s natural 
curiosity prompts one to listen to another turning out his mind 
and heart. One takes it therefore for granted that other people 
will like to see the inside of one’s own job. Of course it must 
be a human job, a job that is alive. Bishops, District Surveyors, 
Journalists do see life. Soapmakers are very useful men, and 
deal with humans in more ways than one. The East End would 
be a worse place than it is without soap. 

But I am rushing on. My job is human and alive wherever it 
is. The East End gives it an added piquancy, that’s all. My 
job is that of an Estates Manager, a Woman Estates Manager. It 
used to be simply ‘ House Property Manager,’ name created for it 
when in 1864 that great Victorian lady, Octavia Hill, went down 
into three foul little dens in Marylebone and helped the hopeless, 
turbulent folk who dwelt there to transform them into ‘ homes.’ 
Notice I do not say ‘ she transformed them into homes,’ but helped 
the occupants so to transform them. 

No mere feminist movement this, but a woman’s job. The 
working woman it is who pays the rent; who stops up the sink 
(or doesn’t); who has to get the clothes dry somewhere; who 
has to see that the meat and milk do not go bad before they are 
consumed. She it is who has: the endless toil of putting up beds 
each night, and taking them down each morning, when there is 
not enough space to go round. She it is who has to cope with 
the results of a leaking roof or a fallen ceiling. She it is who has 
to wrestle with the broken range when it refuses to cook. - 

Of what use then to send a half-baked youth to stand in the 
shoes of the landlord? If commerce is in its essence reciprocal 
service, as the Archbishop of York says, how in the name of justice 
and of reason is a callow boy to stand vis-d-vis the mother and wife ? 

An Estates Manager may be himself (or herself) the landlord, 
or he (or she) may be the agent of a private owner, of a company, 
commercial or otherwise ; of a public utility society ; of a Local 
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Authority ; of the State. It matters not what form of ownership 
obtains, property has to be managed, rents have to be collected, 
public health has to be safeguarded. The Woman Manager is 
generally paid by commission on the rents collected, asisa man. So 
far there does not seem to be any movement to differentiate between 
the sexes in this realm of work as far as rates of pay are concerned. 

Monday morning is the busiest time for an Estates Manager. 
It is the most popular day for collecting rents. On many estates 
where the collector goes round it is the signal for closed doors and 
windows and drawn blinds. On the estates managed by women, 
it is usually just the day that one does not go out. The Women 
Managers make this door-to-door weekly collection of rent the 
pivot upon which all their work rests, and encourage, nay, expect 
the housewife to be at her own door to meet them on this one 
morning of the week. 

In poor neighbourhoods the pawnshops on Monday are besieged 
as soon as they are open by meanly dressed women with bundles 
under their arms. The uninitiated think these women are hasten- 
ing to the laundry shop with their washing, but in reality they are 
hurrying to the pawnshops with their ‘ bits o’ things,’ to ‘ make 
the rent.’ These ‘ bits o’ things’ have for their centre the Sunday 
coat and the Sunday boots, and for makeweight maybe a shirt 
or a quilt, whatever can be best spared for the moment. With 
good luck they are withdrawn on the following Saturday when the 
wages are paid, ready to be worn on Sunday, and to be ‘ put away’ 
again on Monday for the rent. So the grim round goes on. Many 
thousands of families live in this way year in, year out. In extra 
hard times, like the present, some of the ‘ bits o’ things’ never 
come home, but are lost in that sea of unclaimed goods which for 
ever surges backwards and forwards among the poor of our cities. 

The moneylender too is busy on Mondays, especially when the 
housewife wants to pay her rent. Probably the temporary loan 
at a penny in the shilling was paid back on Saturday, but another 
is required on Monday morning. Many thousands of families live 
in this way year in, year out, and in bad times they perforce incur 
debts, the interest on which alone absorbs the greater part of 
their scanty incomes. Thus almost their very existence is mort- 
gaged and bespoken. 

Whatever views she may have upon these and such-like matters, 
the Woman Estates Manager first and foremost has her job to 
perform, and this is, to act as a good landlord acts, and to raise 
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up a race of good tenants. Before all she is responsible for the 

good conduct of the estate, which presupposes punctual payment 
of rent, and prompt execution of necessary repairs, and of those 
services which the landlord contracts to supply. These generally 
include the lighting of common staircases, and the cleaning of 
yards and areas (if any). The tenants usually clean the stairs in 
turn, and the Manager has to see that it 1s in turn, and that Mrs. 
A., who is voluble and pugnacious, does not exploit Mrs. B., who 
is meek and over-willing. (Widowers, by the way, always have 
a great aversion to getting stairs cleaned, and generally manage 
to get their turn done by overworked wives and mothers, until 
the Manager finds out, and requires Mr. C. to play fair.) 

Collecting a few hundred rents, often with halfpennies tacked 
on, when a dropped week is often paid up in sixpences, is not a 
very easy matter, with Banks closing at three o’clock and odd 
tenants who have been at the end of the pawnshop queue running 
after one with ‘ Nine-and-sevenpence-halfpenny, Miss,’ at two 
o'clock. Just as the last silver bag is made up, someone returns 
from hospital (Monday is rather a favourite day for hospital too, 
something so often goes wrong on Sunday) with a pound note, and 
wants change for 10s. 44d. Then going to the Bank is rather 
exciting in these days—one has to hang on hard to the bag; only 
when one deals all the week long with so many thousands of coins 
it is a little difficult to think much about it. One is apt to start 
discussing the morning’s events with one’s companion. 

If the bank clerk does not find one has 24d. too much, and does 
not hand back a bad half-crown, one returns happily to the office 
to sort out the various notes one made when collecting. The 
Caretaker or Handyman has to be sent to Mrs. D.’s to see if the 
baby’s spoon has got head foremost down the sink waste. If it 
has, it is of course retrieved (somewhat the worse for wear), and 
Mrs. D. is warned that if it happens again she will have to pay for 
the man’s time in clearing the pipe. He then has to go to the 
dust shoot that is blocked, and if he finds, as he probably does, an 
emaciated umbrella right across it, efforts have to be made not 
only to remove this, but to find its owner. As no one is eager to 
claim it now, this is rather a lengthy matter. Mrs. E.’s range 
smokes, perhaps, and investigation has to be made to see whether 
the last sweep really did get his brush to the top of the flue. There 
are, of course, always genuine repairs to be effected, and orders are 
written out for these, and handed over. 
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Then arrears of rent are inspected, and an occasional second 
visit made, or a letter sent. In extreme cases a Notice to Quit 
may have to be served by the Manager in person upon the house- 
wife in person (if her husband is not at home). Some altercation 
may then ensue, but on the other hand it may not. Sometimes 
a Notice to Quit is received with a ‘ Thank you.’ 

Possibly a woman comes down to ask one’s advice about a 
troublesome child, or even about a troublesome husband. One 
quickly conceives a real admiration for these women, wives and 
mothers, who truly bear the burden and heat of the day, and who 
take upon themselves almost impossible tasks in these days of 
low wages, unemployment, and general lack of discipline and lax 
habits. If it is the working woman who pays the rent, it is she 
who has to face the Manager if it is not in her hands to pay. It 
is also she who is at home to receive complaints about the children 
who will scrape the walls clean of paint with a milk tin, and poke 
sticks down the gullies. If she occasionally loses her temper, who 
can be hard on her? Day in, day out, she struggles to bring up 
a family in a confined space on an income far too small, with the 
prospect of the unemployment of her man, and consequently of 
shorter rations still, staring her in the face from day to day. She 
is truly The Heroine of the Slums. 

Of course if an Estates Manager is working for a Borough 
Council or for a Public Utility Society she is probably in charge 
of new and rather ‘select’ property. The problem there is some- 
what different. She may, it is true, have to deal with the erstwhile 
slum dwellers, in whom the slum mind is not wholly eradicated, 
or she may have rather ‘ select’ tenants. She may have the really 
poor family who are anxious to rise, and who have by no means 
the slum mind. This is the type usually taken as tenants by 
Public Utility Societies, and is the most hopeful type of all. 
Arrears here are infrequent, as rent is the first thing to be paid, 
but the homes are often bare, though clean, as there is nowadays 
no money to spare for new furniture. An experiment has been 
made by an East London Settlement in furnishing a wee house, 
tastefully but cheaply, to show these people how it may be done. 
Parties of girls and women are taken to see it, and it is a delight 
to mark their appreciation. 

One large and important part of the Estates Manager’s job is 
the selection of tenants. She usually visits all the applicants, 
who in these days of shortage of houses are legion, and sorts out 
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those who she feels will make good tenants in the future, and who 
also need a helping hand. It is very hard not to succumb to one’s 
personal likes and dislikes, but in practice the experienced worker 
‘takes to’ the type she is seeking, and her instinct against a given 
family, though it may seem unreasoning, is generally a true one. 

Add the ordinary office routine to the Estates Manager’s work, 
with the calculation of and payment of repairs, rates, taxes, and 
the rendering of accounts to the owner ; add also the unexpected 
emergencies and requirements which are always cropping up; and 
you have no mean job, but one full of human interest and vitality, 
varied, costing, yet sane. 

But there may be yet more to come. Add to the mere work 
of an Estates Manager that of Secretary to the Company or Public 
Utility Society for whom she manages, and you have the job par 
excellence, which asks of one all that one has and is! 

Most of the Public Utility Societies employ a Woman Manager 
in the direct line from Miss Octavia Hill. Some of them are 
Secretaries too. In that district of fun and tragedy, of heroism 
and crime, of small green oases and grim streets, the East End of 
London, the Bethnal Green & East London Housing Association 
Ltd. employs as Secretary-Manager a woman who shook hands in 
her days of innocence and ignorance with Miss Hill. 

If possible the two things should not be separated. Who so 
well can move heaven and earth to build up the Society’s share 
capital in order to provide ever more and more flats, as she who 
knows the homes of slumdom ? Who so well can tell the unknow- 
ing, uncaring people outside to what they are condemning those 
families for whom the Society cannot find room? Who so well 
knows the gratitude and the heroic struggles of those who have 
been taken in as tenants? Only those who know can write and 
speak truly and with conviction. Veritas prevalebit. 

The Secretary of the Bethnal Green & East London Housing 
Association Ltd. therefore invites those who care and who are 
willing to know to come and see those things of which she writes. * 
She invites them to think of the East End when they handle their 
investments, those investments that perhaps do not pay. This 
Kast End Housing Society pays interest in cash, though not at a 
high rate, but it pays also in gratitude, in human well-being and 

happiness, and in the knowledge that one’s money is being well used. 

Ring up East 3497, or call at the office of the Association : 
St. Margaret’s House, 21 Old Ford Road, London, E.2. 

















THE MURDER IN THE TEMPLE. 
BY SIR FRANK MACKINNON. 


In January, 1732-3, there was living in Tanfield Court, in the 
Temple, an old lady named Mrs. Lydia Duncomb. She was about 
80 years old, and had lived in these chambers for forty years. She 
was the widow of Charles Duncomb, who had been dead many years. 
She had a friend, Mrs. Frances Rhymer, who had known her for 
thirty years, and was named in her will as her executrix. Mrs. 
Rhymer helped her with her affairs, and in particular as to a box 
or trunk in which were kept her more valuable possessions. She 
had in it a silver tankard, upon which were the initials of herself 


and her late husband in the form a In the tankard were 


kept a bag containing about twenty guineas, and six paper packets, 
sealed with black wax and each containing two or three guineas ; 
there were also in the box a packet containing twenty guineas which 
she had ‘told Mrs. Rhymer was to be laid out on her burying, another 
packet containing eighteen moidores,? and a green purse containing 
thirty or forty shillings. On Thursday, February 1, when Mrs. 
Rhymer was with her the old lady said she wanted a little money : 
Mrs. Rhymer, who kept the key of the box, opened it, took out the 
bag and gave her a guinea from it ; she then locked the box again. 

Mrs. Duncomb’s chambers were in the attics up four pairs of 
stairs. On the other side of the landing on the same floor lived 
Mr. Grisly.* He had, however, gone away on Tuesday, January 30, 
and his chambers were unoccupied on the following Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Duncomb had employed for many years an elderly servant 


1 There were at this date two staircases, or sets of chambers, in Tanfield Court. 
The northern set had only chambers on one side of the stair: this now survives, 
though rebuilt, as the present Tanfield Court. To the south of that was a stair- 
case with chambers on both sides of it. This building was pulled down in 1881, 
and the northern extension of the Inner Temple Library was built, and now stands, 
on its site. Mrs. Duncomb’s dwelling has therefore disa: peared. 

2 A Moidore was a Portuguese gold coin, current in England in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. They were worth between twenty-seven and twenty- 

t apiece. 

*I think this must have been Lee Gresley, son and heir of Thomas Gresley of 
Netherscale in the county of Leicester, Armiger, admitted a student of the Sie 
Temple May 8, 1723. 
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named Elizabeth Harrison. She was about 60, and was almost as 
infirm as her old mistress. She was kept on, however, out of 
charity, and in December, 1732, Mrs. Duncomb had engaged a 
young girl, Ann Price, aged 17, to come and live with her and attend 
to herself and the woman Harrison. Before Ann Price came Mrs. 
Duncomb had for a time employed as a ‘ chairwoman’ one Sarah 
Malcolm, who was a laundress! in the Temple. Sarah Malcolm 
had thus come to know all about Mrs. Duncomb’s chambers ; and 
at the beginning of January she had been in them ‘ under Pretence 
of looking for the Key of her Master’s Chambers.’ 

On Sunday, February 4, Mrs. Ann Love, who had known Mrs. 
Duncomb for thirty years, went to have dinner with her. She got 
to her outer door exactly at one o’clock. She knocked, but got no 
reply, knocked again, and waited. She went downstairs and met 
Ann Oliphant, who was a laundress who had been employed by Mr. 
Grisly. Mrs. Love told her that she was afraid the ‘old Betty’ 
must have died, that Ann Price must have gone abroad to tell her 
sister, and that old Mrs. Duncomb could not get out of her bed. 
Mrs. Love then went and fetched Mrs. Rhymer ; they both returned 
to Mrs. Duncomb’s door and again knocked in vain. Looking out 
of the window they saw Sarah Malcolm ‘at my Lord Bishop of 
Bangor’s door,’ ? and called her up. Sarah Malcolm came up, and 
Mrs. Love said, ‘ Sarah, prithee go and fetch the Smith to open the 
door.’ Sarah Malcolm said she would go with all speed, and went. 

After a time Sarah Malcolm came back without a smith, and 
just afterwards Ann Oliphant joined them. Mrs. Love said, ‘ Oh, 

1 A servant, or charwoman, who comes daily to a set of chambers in the Temple 
is still called a laundress. 

* i.e. at the Master of the Temple’s door, for the Master at this date was also 
Bishop of Bangor. Query whether she was up at the door of the master’s house, 
or at the garden gate to the south of it: either would be visible from the window. 
The Master’s house was the present one, built in 1667. On June 14, 1708, the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple made an order ‘ that Mr. Sherlock, Master of the 
Temple, may be at liberty to take down the brick wall and set up pallisadoes 
between his garden and Tanfield Court.’ 

Thomas Sherlock, D.D. (1678-1761), was appointed Master of the Temple in 
1704 in succession to his father, William Sherlock, D.D., who was Master from 
1684 to 1704, and Dean of St. Paul’s 1691 to 1707. The son remained Master of 
the Temple until 1753, but was also Master of St. Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
1714 to 1719, Dean of Chichester 1715 to 1728, Bishop of Bangor 1728 to 1736, 
Bishop of Salisbury 1736 to 1748, and Bishop of London from 1748 till his death 
in 1761. He was offered but declined the Archbishopric of York in 1743, and that 
of Canterbury in 1747. At one stage of his career a well-known epigram was 
written about this notable pluralist :— 

At the Temple one day Sherlock taking a boat, 
The Waterman asked him, ‘ Which way will you float ?’ 


‘Which way ?’ says the Doctor, ‘ why, fool, with the stream.’ 
To St. Paul’s, or to Lambeth, was all one to him. 
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Mrs, Oliphant, I believe they are all dead, and the Smith is not 
come. What shall we do to get in?’ Ann Oliphant said, ‘ My 
Master Grisly’s Chambers, you know, are opposite Mrs. Duncomb’s. 
He went away last Tuesday, and Mr. Twysden has left the keys with 
me tolet the chambers. Now I’ll see if I can’t get out of his Chamber 
Window into the Gutter, and so into Mrs. Duncomb’s Apartment.’ 
Mrs. Love desired her to do so by all means. She accordingly got 
out upon the leads, broke a pane of glass in Mrs. Duncomb’s chamber 
window, opened the casement, jumped in, and opened the front 
door. Mrs. Love, Mrs. Rhymer, and Sarah Malcolm all entered. 

Directly they got inside Mrs. Love found that her worst fears 
were realized. In the passage the girl, Ann Price, lay on her bed 
‘ wallowing in her Blood,’ with her throat cut from ear to ear. In 
the next room the old maid, Elizabeth Harrison, lay dead, appar- 
ently strangled, and in the next room to that old Mrs. Duncomb 
was dead also. Her box was broken open, and nothing was left 
in it but some papers. These alarming discoveries were noised 
abroad, ‘and in a few Minutes the Mob came in.’ Soon after 
Mr. Farlow, the Temple Porter, went to the Rainbow Coffee House 
at Temple Bar, where he found Mr. Thomas Bigg, a surgeon, and 
asked him to come and inspect the bodies. Mr. Bigg found that 
Ann Price had had her throat frightfully cut, with the wind-pipe 
three-parts severed. ‘She was lying in bed, with only her Shift 
on, and had no Head-clothes.’ While he was leaning over the bed 
to examine her, ‘the Mob pressed so hard upon me that I was in 
danger of having my Legs broke, so that I could not be so particular 
in my observations as I would have been.’ Elizabeth Harrison, 
he found, had been strangled by some narrow cord, as an apron- 
string, or a pack thread, drawn very tight. Mrs. Duncomb had 
‘a little crease about her neck which was just enough to give a 
suspicion that it was made by a string . . . and had she not been 
so very antient and weak that a little matter would have put an 
end to her Life, one could hardly have thought that to have been 
the Cause of her Death.’ 

Other actors now come upon the scene. Above the Alienation 
Office? in King’s Bench Walk, three pairs of stairs up, on the right 


1 The Alienation Office is known to most people in the Temple to have existed ; 
the ground behind it (where the Inner Temp!e has lately erected some admirable 
new lecture rooms) is still called ‘The Alienation Garden.’ But I have yet to 
meet anyone who knows what the Alienation Office was, or what business was 
transactedinit. And having failed to find that out, after looking in many books, 
I have given it up. The Alienation Office building was erected on the site of the 
present No. 3 King’s Bench Walk North by Robert Dudley, ‘Earl of Leicester, as 
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hand of the landing lived Mr. John Kerrel.1 On the opposite, left- 
hand, side lived Mr. John Gehagan,! and the two were intimate 
friends. About a quarter of a year before this tragedy Mr. Kerrel 
had engaged Sarah Malcolm as his laundress, ‘she being recom- 
mended to him by a Gentleman in the Temple as an honest Woman.’ 
On the morning of Sunday, February 4, soon after nine, Kerrel 
came across to Gehagan’s room and said, ‘ You was a good Advocate 
for me last night, and I’ll give you a breakfast.’ Sarah Malcolm 
prepared this, and the friends then sat talking ‘ till the Horn? blew 
for Commons,’ and they went out. ‘ After Commons’ they both 
went out together, and as they passed through Tanfield Court they 
found a mob there. Seeing Mr. Clark, ‘a Writer,’ they asked him 
what was the matter. He told them of the murder, and said to 
Kerrel, ‘This is your Laundress’s acquaintance.’ Kerrel and 
Gehagan then went to a coffee-house in Covent Garden where some 
gentlemen talking of the murder said they should suspect some of 
the laundresses. They stayed there till eight o’clock, when they 
went to the ‘Horse Shoe and Magpie’ in Essex Street, remained 
there till one in the morning, and then went home to King’s Bench 
Walk. 

On going upstairs they found Kerrel’s door open, a fire and 
candle in the room, and Sarah Malcolm standing by the fireside. 
Kerrel said, ‘Sarah, this Mrs. Duncomb was one of your acquaint- 
ance : have you heard of anybody’s being taken up for the Murder ? ’ 
She replied that Mr. Knight, who had chambers under Mrs. Dun- 
comb’s, was suspected. ‘ Well,’ said Kerrel, ‘ I’ll have no one that 
was acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb here till the Murderer is found 
out: therefore look up your things and go away.’ Gehagan then 


Master of the Alienation Office in 1577. It was destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666 and rebuilt by the Government in 1668. The building remained the property 
of the Crown until it was purchased by the Inner Temple in 1842. I think the 
brick front has been Prk but the staircase and interior is the building of 1668. 
The top storey and attics are now shut off, as a large set of chambers, by a door on 
the stair. I believe the chambers of Mr. Kerrel and Mr. Gehagan are now in that 
set of chambers. 

1 Mr. Kerrel is described in Jackson’s New Newgate Calendar (Vol. II, p. 252) 
as ‘a young gentleman from Ireland,’ and the name of his friend Gehagan s ts 
a like origin. From the reference below to their going to Commons I should 
suppose they were members of one of the Temples. I cannot trace their names 
in our List of Admissions to the Inner Temple. And upon enquiry of him, Mr. 
C. A. E. Sturgess, Librarian of the Middle Temple, kindly tells me that their names 
cannot be found in the Middle Temple records. 

* At this date the blowing of a horn was the signal that dinner in hall was ready 
both at the Inner Temple and at the Middle Temple. At the Middle Temple they 
still continue the ancient custom. I regret that at the Inner Temple the practice 
was abandoned at some date in the nineteenth century.. We still have the last 
horn that was in use, with the date 1714 upon it. 
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went downstairs to call the Watch, but there being a double door 
to the Alienation Office he ‘ fumbled it ’ (perhaps from the effects of 
the ‘ Horse Shoe and Magpie’), and came up again. Kerrel then 
went down and called ‘ Watch.’ John Mastreter answered the call, 
on which Kerrel bid him call another Watch : so he fetched Richard 
Hughs, and they all went up to Kerrel’s chambers. Sarah Malcolm 
was found turning over some linen in Kerrel’s drawers. He asked 
her whom it belonged to, and she said it was hers. Kerrel then went 
into the closet, where he missed his waistcoats, and asked her what 
she had done with them. She asked him to let her speak a word 
with him in private, but he said, ‘ No, I have no business with you 
that needs be made a secret of.’ Then she said that she had pawned 
them at Mr. Williams’s in Drury Lane, and begged him not to be 
angry. Kerrel said he was not so angry on that account, but he 
suspected she was concerned in the murder. He then noticed a 
bundle on the ground, and asked her what it was. She said it was 
her gown. ‘And what’s in it?’ said Kerrel. ‘Linen,’ said she, 
‘ that’s not proper for men to see.’ Kerrel then charged the Watch 
to take her away and take care of her, and do not let her go. 

Mastreter and Hughs took her downstairs, and ‘it was a very 
boisterous night.’ On consulting together they decided that as 
they were not charged with her before a Constable they had no 
occasion to keep her in custody: so they told her she might go if 
she would promise to come back at ten the next morning. She went 
as far as Tanfield Court Arch,} and then turned back and said it was 
late, and she lived as far as Shoreditch, so she had rather sit up all 
night in the Watch-house than go home. ‘No,’ said Hughs, ‘ you 
shall not sit up in the Watch-house ; and therefore go about your 
business, and be here again at ten o’clock.’ 

Meanwhile, when the watchmen had left with the woman, Kerrel 
and Gehagan continued their search of Kerrel’s chambers. In his 
bedroom Kerrel found another bundle of linen, and said to Gehagan, 
‘ Zounds, here’s another bundle of linen that this bitch has left 
behind her.’ They then looked into the close-stool, and there found 
some more linen, and a pint silver tankard with a bloody handle. 
This was in fact Mrs. Duncomb’s tankard. They then went down- 
stairs to the Watchman, Mastreter, carrying ‘the bloody tankard 
and the bloody linen,’ and asked him where the woman was. He 
said they had let her go. ‘ You dog,’ said Kerrel, ‘ go and find her 


1 This archway still exists, reconstructed under the extension of the Inner 
Temple Library that has replaced the second Tanfield Court staircase. 
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again, or I’ll send you to Newgate.’ Thereon Mastreter ‘ hipped 
to his brother Watchman at the Gate,’ and he found the girl sitting 
between two other watchmen at the Temple Gate. 

She was brought back to Kerrel and Gehagan, and the latter 
said to her, ‘ You bloody, murdering Bitch, you! Was it not 
enough to rob the people, and be damned to you, but you must 
murder them too? I'll see you hanged, you Bitch! You bloody 
Bitch, you!’ He showed her the tankard, and she began to wipe 
the handle with her apron. ‘ No, you bloody Bitch,’ said Gehagan, 
“you shan’t wipe it off.’ Kerrel asked her if the linen and tankard 
were hers: she said, Yes, her mother had left it (or given it) to 
her, and that she had fetched it out of pawn where it has lain for 
thirty shillings. Kerrel asked how the handle came to be bloody : 
she said she had cut her finger, and as for the linen it was not blood 
upon it but a disorder. After this, said Watchman Hughs in his 
evidence, ‘I carried her to the Constable, and there left her, and 
went away and filled my Pipe.’ And the Constable took her to the 
Compter for the rest of the night—of which by this time there must 
have been little left. 

Next day, Monday, February 5, Sarah Malcolm was taken to 
Newgate. The gaoler, Roger Johnson, knew her by sight, ‘ because 
she used to come to that prison to see one Johnson,! an Irishman, 
who was convicted for stealing a Scotchman’s pack.’ She saw a 
room where the Debtors were, and asked if she might not be in that 
room. The gaoler said it would cost her a guinea, on which she 
replied that if it was two or three guineas she could send for a 
friend that would raise the money. She then went into the Tap- 
house among the Felons, and talked very freely with them. 

Johnson called for a link and took her up into another room 
where they were alone. There he said to her, ‘ Child, there is reason 
to suspect that you are guilty of this murder, and therefore I have: 
orders to search you,’ though indeed he had no such orders. He 
began to feel about her clothes, when she started and threw her 
head back. He clapped his hand to her head, felt something hard, 
and pulling off her cap found a bag of money. He asked how she 
came by it, and she said it was some of Mrs. Duncomb’s money : 
but ‘Mr. Johnson,’ she said, ‘ I’ll make you a present of it, if you 
will but keep it to yourself, and let nobody know anything of the 


1 Alexander Johnson, tried and convicted at the Old Bailey in July, 1732. 
The value of the goods stolen was £26 10s. in all. He was sentenced to trans- 
portation. 
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matter. For the other things that are against me are nothing but 
circumstances, and I shall come off well enough ; and therefore I'll 
only desire you to let me have threepence or sixpence a day till the 
Sessions is over, and then I shall be at liberty to shift for myself.’ 
‘ My dear,’ said Johnson, ‘I would not secrete this money for the 
world.’ He then opened the bag and found in it twenty moidores, 
eighteen guineas, five Broad Pieces,1 and other coins. She also 
told Johnson that she had hired three men to swear the tankard was 
her grandmother’s. Then she put ‘a piece of mattress’ into her 
hair, that it might appear of the same bulk as before. 

Johnson locked her up, and sent for Mr. Alstone. He told him 
what had passed, and said, ‘Do you stand in a dark place to be a 
witness of what she says, and I'll go and examine her again.’ 
Alstone asked where the bag was, and Johnson said he had left 
it with her, upon which Alstone said he ought to have secured it. 
So Alstone stood in a dark place, while Johnson called the woman up 
and asked her for the bag. She gave it to him and desired him to 
burn or destroy it. And she said she only wanted witnesses to 
swear to the tankard, and for all the rest she could do well enough. 
Later on she told Alstone that part of the money found on her was 
Mrs. Duncomb’s and taken out of her chamber: that two men and 
& woman were concerned with her in the robbery ; she herself was 
the contriver and laid the scheme, she let them in and sat on the © 
stairs to watch while they committed the facts, but she knew 
nothing of the murder. 

On Tuesday, February 6, Sarah Malcolm was charged before 
Alderman Sir Richard Brocas. Before him she made a statement 
upon oath. Because it was thus sworn to evidence of its terms 
was not admitted when tendered at her trial at the Old Bailey. 
The Court said, ‘If it is upon oath it cannot be read, for persons 
are not to swear against themselves ; all examinations ought to be 
taken freely and voluntarily and not upon oath, and then we can 
read them.’ The substance of her statement before the Alderman 
was that at 2 a.m. on the Sunday morning she was concerned with 
two brothers, Thomas and James Alexander, and a woman, Mary 
Tracy, and it was these three persons who committed the murders. 


1 Broad-Piece was a name applied, after the introduction of the guinea in 
1663, to the Unite, or twenty-shilling piece (‘Jacobus’ and ‘ Carolus’) of the 
preceding reigns, which were much broader and thinner than the new milled coin- 
age. Locke, writing on Money in 1691, says, ‘ The Broad-Pieces that were coined 
in King James I’s time for 20s. nobody will now part with under 238. or more.” 
—O.E.D. AJudge of Assize at Newcastle-upon-Tyne still receives a ‘ Broad-Piece,’ 
but calls it a Jacobus or a Carolus. 
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She had discussed with them several times the robbing of Mrs. 
Duncomb. About ten o’clock on the Saturday night James 
Alexander got into her chambers, and concealed himself under a 
bed. About two o’clock in the morning he opened the door and 
let in Mary Tracy and Thomas Alexander. She herself stood upon 
the stairs as a watch while they committed the murders and the 
robbery. They brought the stolen things out, and distributed them 
in equal portions among the four of them between four and five 
o'clock in the morning. 

In consequence of this statement the two Alexanders and Mary 
Tracy (or Tracey) were arrested and taken to Newgate, where they 
met Sarah Malcolm. They were subsequently released, apparently 
because there was no evidence against them except her accusation, 
and because none of the stolen property was found in the possession 
of any of them. 

Sarah Malcolm was committed for trial at the Old Bailey by the 
Alderman. There was also a Coroner’s inquest on the three dead 
women, at which the Jury found a verdict of murder against her. 

The next Sessions at the Old Bailey began on Wednesday, 
February 21, and ended on Saturday the 24th. The Lord Mayor 
was the Rt. Hon. John Barber. There were apparently three 
Courts, in which Mr. Justice Lee,’ the Recorder (Mr. Baron Thomp- 
son *), and the Deputy Recorder (Mr. Serjeant Urlin) severally 
presided. There were seventy-three prisoners, of whom fifty-four 
were convicted and nineteen were acquitted. 

On Friday, February 23, at ten o’clock in the morning, Sarah 
Malcolm, alias Mallcombe, was arraigned before Mr. Justice Lee 
and the Lord Mayor. There were three indictments against her 
for the several murders of Lydia Duncomb, Elizabeth Harrison, and 
Ann Price. She was also charged on the Coroner’s Inquisition for 
these murders. She was also indicted for breaking and entering 
Mrs. Duncomb’s residence and stealing therein various pieces of 


1 Sir William Lee (1688-1754), second son of Sir Thomas Lee, Bt., of Hartwell, 
near Aylesbury. Called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, but became a member 
of the Inner Temple in 1717, and a Bencher there in 1725. Created Serjeant 
June 5, 1730, and appointed next day a Judge of the King’s Bench. He would 
then, by the practice of the time, leave the Society of the Inner Temple and join 
that of Serjeants’ Inn. In 1737 he succeeded Lord Hardwicke as Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. He died and was buried in Hartwell Church in 1754. 

*Sir William Thompson (1678-1739), second son of Sir William Thompson, 
Serjeant-at-Law. Called to the Bar at the Middle Temple 1698. Elected Recorder 
of London March 3, 1714-15. In 1726 appointed Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, 
and in 1729 created Serjeant and made a full Baron of the Exchequer. He remained 
Recorder of London as well as a Baron of the Exchequer until his death in 1739. 
He bequeathed his portrait to the Corporation of London, and it is at the Guildhall. 
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money and a silver tankard. She pleaded not guilty to all the 
charges. Counsel for the Crown then said, ‘If your Lordship 
pleases, we will begin with the indictment for the murder of Ann 
Price ; and if the Jury shall find the prisoner guilty of that, we 
shall not give the Court any further trouble.’ To which Mr. Justice 
Lee replied, ‘ Proceed in your own method, Gentlemen.’ 

The first witness called was Mr. Kerrel. He was followed by 
Mr. Gehagan, John Mastreter, Richard Hughs, Mrs. Love, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Rhymer, Mr. Bigg, Roger Johnson, and Mr. Alstone, 
who told their various parts of the story that I have extracted from 
their evidence. There were also called William Farlow, the Inner 
Temple Porter, and Mr. Peters. The evidence of the latter was, 
‘There being a difficulty started how the door could be left bolted 
within side’ [as it was found by Ann Oliphant when she got in 
through the window] ‘ I took Mr. Farlow, the Porter of the Temple, 
with me. He put a string about the neck of the bolt, and then I 
shut him out, and he pulled the bolt to by both ends of the string, 
and then letting go one end of the string he pulled the string out.’ 
And Farlow explained how this was possible because ‘ betwixt the 
Door and the Post there is a vacancy through which a man may 
put his finger.’ 

The prisoner of course had no Counsel; in those days it was 
not allowed in any case. Her efforts to cross-examine the witnesses 
were pitiful, and she chiefly harped upon the fact that no evidence 
was given that there was any blood upon her clothes upon her arrest. 
On which the Judge more than once made the comment, ‘ You have 
been told already that you had 24 hours’ time to change your 
cloaths, and that they did not mind what cloaths you had on.’ 
When called upon for her defence at the close of the case for the 
Crown, she made quite a long speech, of which the opening sentence 
is reported thus: ‘Modesty might compel a woman to conceal 
her own secrets if Necessity did not oblige her to the contrary ; and 
tis Necessity obliges me to say that what has been taken for the 
blood of the murdered Person is nothing but the Free Gift of Nature.’ 
Then she said, ‘I freely own that my Crimes deserve Death; I 
own that I was accessary to the Robbery, but I was innocent of the 
Murder, and I'll give an Account of the whole Affair.’ 

The substance of this account was that the robbery was contrived 
by Mary Tracey and herself, and that they likewise proposed to 
rob Mr. Oaks in Thames Street. ‘I told her I could not pretend to 
do it by myself, for I should be found out. “ No,” says she, “ there 
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are the two Alexanders will help us.” All four of us met in Cheap- 
side on the Friday night, and we agreed on the next night, and so 
parted.’ On Saturday night the four met in Tanfield Court about 
ten o’clock. ‘Mary Tracey after a time said, ‘‘ We can do it now.” 
I told her I would go and see. I went upstairs with the other three 
following me. I met the young maid, Ann Price, on the stairs with 
a blue mug ; she was going to get some milk to make a sack posset. 
As soon as she was gone I said to Mary Tracey, ‘‘ Now do you and 
Tom Alexander go down. I know the door is left ajar, because the 
old maid is ill and can’t get up to let the young maid in when she 
comes back.” On that they went down, and James Alexander by 
my order went in and hid himself under the bed [presumably Ann 
Price’s bed]. As I was going down I met the young maid coming 
up again. I went to my Master’s [Kerrel’s] chambers and stirred 
up the fire. I stayed about a quarter of an hour, and when I came 
back I saw Tracey and Thomas Alexander sitting on Mrs. Dun- 
comb’s stairs, and I sat down with them. It was a very stormy 
night. Soon after two o’clock I heard Mrs. Duncomb’s door open. 
James Alexander came out and said, “ Now is the time.” Mary 
Tracey and Thomas Alexander went in, but I stayed upon the 
stairs to watch. They came out between four and five, and one 
of them called to me softly, “Hip! How shali I shut the Door ? ” 
Says I, “ ’Tis a spring-lock ; pull it to and it will be fast,” and so 
one of them did. All four of us then went down to beneath the 
arch! by Fig-Tree Court, where there was a lamp. They told me 
they had been forced to gag the people. They gave me the silver 
tankard, and some money for my share. They advised me to be 
cunning and plant the money and goods underground, and not be 
seen to be flush. Then we appointed to meet at Greenwich, but 
we did not.’ 

The account of the trial then concludes thus, and the ritual of 
the period may be worth reproduction. 


‘The Jury withdrew for about a Quarter of an Hour to consider. 
of their Verdict, and when they returned the prisoner was again 
brought to the Bar; and they were call’d over by the Clerk of the 
Arraign, and answered to their Names. 

Clerk. Gentlemen of the Jury, are you agreed on your Verdict ? 

Jury. Yes. 

[Clerk. Who shall say for you ? 


1 This arch, and the two sets of chambers in Fig-Tree Court through which it 
leads, are still there unchanged. 
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Jury. Our Foreman.]? 

Clerk. [Sarah Malcolm, hold up your Hand. You of the Jury, 
look upon the Prisoner ;] how say you? Is Sarah Malcolm guilty 
[of the Felony and Murder whereof she stands indicted,] or not 


Foreman. Guilty. 

[Clerk. Howsay you? Isshe guilty on the Coroner’s Inquisition 
or not guilty ? 2 

Foreman. Guilty. 

Clerk. What Goods, Chattels, Land or Tenements had she at 
the Time of the Felony and Murder committed, or at any Time 
since to your Knowledge ? ® 

Foreman. None.] 

Clerk. [Hearken to your Verdict as the Court has recorded it :] 
you say that Sarah Malcolm is guilty of [the Felony and] Murder 
[whereof she stands indicted, and that she is likewise guilty on the 
Coroner’s Inquest ; and you say that she had no Goods, Chattels, 
Lands or Tenements at the Time of the said Felony and Murder 
committed, or at any Time since to your Knowledge] and so say 
you all.’ ¢ 


At that time it was the practice of the Court to postpone sentence 
in every case until the end of the Sessions. On Saturday, February 
24, the fifty-four convicted prisoners were sentenced. Sarah Mal- 
colm and nine others were sentenced to be hanged. Among the 
nine were George Dawson, described as ‘a little boy,’ who was 
convicted of privily stealing in a shop twenty-two pairs of chil- 
dren’s stockings, value 5s. 6d., and a woollen petticoat ; William 
West, aged 16, convicted of burglary; and a youth, aged 21, 
found guilty on two indictments, one for assaulting a man and 
stealing 3}d. from him, and the other for assaulting a woman and 
stealing 6d. from her.’ Of the remaining forty-four, one was 
sentenced to be burnt in the hand, and forty-three to be transported, 


1The words in [ ] brackets would be omitted in the ritual of to-day. But 
omitting the words so marked the words left are practically those that would be 
used to-day. 

2I do <a understand why this question was asked. Thestatement of Counsel 
for the Crown, assented to by the Court, seems to mean that she was being tried 
only on the indictment for the murder of Ann Price. If convicted on that, the 
charge on the other two indictments and on the Coroner’ 8 Inquisition would not 
be proceeded with, but, in modern parlance, would ‘ remain on the file.’ 

’ This was a formal question, which was always asked on a charge of Felony, 
and was always answered ‘ None’ or ‘ None to our knowledge.’ The point of it 
was that the property of a Felon was escheated to the Crown. 

“In the modern ritual—‘ and that is the Verdict of you all.’ 
5 George Dawson, presumably because he really was sae a little boy, was 
heagnealty ae by His Majesty in Council. But all the others, including 
the 16-year-old burglar, and the youth who took 94d. in two robberies, were hanged. 
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including one convicted of stealing goods found by the jury to be 
worth 4s. 10d. 

A capital sentence at this time named the place of execution, 
which was usually at Tyburn. But Sarah Malcolm was specially 
ordered to be executed in Fleet Street, near the Temple Gate, upon 
Wednesday, March 7. 

Condemned prisoners in Newgate at that time were kept together. 
They also had to sit together in the chapel in a large pew around a 
table upon which rested a coffin to remind them of their coming fate, 
if any of them were inclined to forget it.1 There is a well-known 
plate in Ackermann’s Microcosm of London of this gruesome scene. 
They were also subjected to the ministrations of the Reverend 
James Gutherie, the Ordinary of Newgate. 

After the executions following each session at the Old Bailey 
the Ordinary of Newgate used to write a report, which was printed, 
and copies of these documents are bound up with the Sessions Papers 
in the volume in the Inner Temple Library from which I have mainly 
derived this story. The relevant report is entitled—‘ The Ordinary 
of Newgate, His Account of the Behaviour, Confession, and Dying 
Words, of the Malefactors who were executed at Tyburn, on Monday 
the 5th of this Instant March 1733, being the Second Execution in 
the Mayoralty of the Rt. Hon. John Barber, lisq. Number II for 
the said Year. London; Printed and Sold by John Applebee, in 
Bolt Court, near the Leg Tavern, Fleet Street, 1733. Price Six- 
Pence.’ There is a monotonous similarity in all Mr. Gutherie’s 
Reports. All the criminals, according to him, received from himself, 
while under sentence, the most ample instruction ‘ in the essential 
Articles of our most holy Christian Faith... . They all attended 
in Chapel, and those who could Read made regular Responses, and 
all of them were very quiet, apparently serious and attentive at 
Prayers, Exhortations, and Singing of Psalms.’ He then proceeds 
to give a biography and an account of the crime of each, and 
invariably ends—‘ He declar’d his Faith in Christ, that he repented 
of all his Sins, and died in Peace with all the World.’ 

Of Sarah Malcolm he says that 


“because of the atrociousness of her Crimes, by a Special Order, 
and for Terror to other wickedly disposed People, she was appointed 
to be Executed in Fleet — at a place nigh where her henious 
Crimes were committed. ... While under Sentence, she enjoyed 


1° Depend upon it, Sir, when a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight it 
concentrates his mind wonderfully.’ 
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the Benefit of the same Instructions, with the rest of her Fellow 
Sufferers, and she having been of the Romish Communion, tho’ 
her Profession, considering the vast depravity of her Disposition, 
is to be made little account of ; yet I advised her seriously, to rely 
upon the Merits of Christ’s Suffering. ... [Two pages follow.] 
. . . While these, and many such like Exhortations were advanc’d, 
she always behav’d decently, and made regular Responses, tho’ 
she was of a different Communion, excepting once she sate sullen 
all the Time, and look’d upon a little Book of her own... . 
‘She was twenty-two Years of Age, in the end of May last, 
descended of honest creditable Parents in the County of Durham. 
Her Father (as she said) had a pretty Estate, about £100 a Year.’ 


He then recounts how she told him that Mary Tracey suggested 
the robbery of Mrs. Duncomb, and how it was committed by her 
and the two Alexanders. 

He continues : 


‘On Sunday, the 4th of March Instant, when I preached upon 
the Subject of Murther, in the Forenoon, when I mentioned several 
Examples of God’s Vengeance upon Murtherers, insisting upon the 
case of Cain’s murthering his righteous Brother Abel, she wept 
and cry’d most bitterly ; but whether for Fear of Death, or the 
Shame she was to be expos’d too, or the Remorse of her Conscience, 
upon Account of her being really Guilty of Murther, and a due Sense 
of her Guilt, is what we cannot decide, and leave the same to the 
heart-searching God, who knows all Things.’ 


He adds his account of the scene—‘ At the Place of Execution,’ 
which is in the same unctuous strain. The only fact of any interest 
he mentions in it is, ‘ Just before the Cart drew away, she look’d 
towards the Temple, and cryed out “Oh! my Master! I wish I 
could see him,” and then looking up to Heaven often cryed, “ Lord, 
have mercy upon me”. . . and then the Cart withdrew. This is 
all the Account given by me, James Gutherie, Ordinary of Newgate.’ 

But he then adds a ‘ Postscript.’ 


‘ As soon as she entered Newgate she proved a true Foreseer of 
her own Fate, by her immediately crying out, I am a dead Woman. 
She was conveyed to the old condemned Hole, as the most proper 
place for securing her, and there a Person was appointed to watch 
her from an Apprehension that she intended to take away her own 
Life... . When she was informed that Mary Tracey and the two 
Alexanders were seiz’d, she appeared pleas’d, and smiled, saying 


with seeming Satisfaction, Z shall now die with Pleasure, since the 
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Murtherers are taken. When the Boys and the Woman were shewn 
to her that she might see whither (sic) they were the Persons whom 
she accused, she immediately said, ay, these are the Persons who 
committed the murther. .. . 

‘Some Gentlemen came to see her in the Press- Yard, importun- 
ing her to make a frank Disclosure of the Murder, she answered with 
some heat, After I have been some time laid in my Grave, it will be 
found out. Some People of Fashion asking her if she was settled 
in her Mind, and resolved to make no further Confession, she said, 
That as she was not concerned in the Murder, she hop’d that 
God would accept her Life as a Satisfaction for her manifold 
Sins. 

‘On Sunday about Six o’clock in the Afternoon, as some People 
were with her in her Room, she fell into a grievous Agony... . 
One of the Keepers coming in said, Sarah, what’s the matter? .. . 
She pretended it was occasioned by her being told at Chapel that 
she was to be hanged in Fleet Street among all her Acquaintance, 
which she said gave her inexpressible Pain! The Keeper replied, 
I’m afraid, Sarah, that is not the Truth ; when the Dead Warrant 
came down I acquainted you that you were to die there... . 
When the Bell-man came into Newgate to give Notice to the Prisoners 
who were to die on Monday, somebody called to Sarah Malcolm, and 
bid her mind what he said. She looking out of her Window, 
answered that she did, and as soon as he had done, said, d’ye hear, 
Mr. Bellman, call for a Pint of Wine, and I’ll throw you a Shilling 
to pay for it, which she did accordingly. 

‘Sunday night about ten o’clock she called to Chambers,! one 
of the Prisoners who were to die the next Day, and who was in a 
Cell over against her Window, she bid him be of good Comfort, and 
ask’d him if she should pray along with him, he answer’d, do, Sarah, 
with all our Hearts, upon which she began to pray very fervently, 
and continued to do so for the best part of the Night, untill all her 
Candles was burnt out... .’ 


As to Sarah Malcolm, the Ordinary of Newgate had a clerical 
competitor in his obituary journalism. There is a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘ Copy of the Paper Delivered the Night before her Execu-- 
tion, by Sarah Malcom to the Rev. Mr. Piddington, Lecturer of 
St. Bartholomew the Great. March 6th 1732-3. London: Printed 
for J. Wilford, behind the Chapter House near St. Paul’s. 1732. 
Price Four Pence.’ 

?This must refer to William Chamberlain, who had been convicted on an 
indictment charging him with assaulting Richard Hall on the highway, putting 


him in fear, and ing from him a silver-hilted sword, value 30s., and 12¢. in 
money: in other words, he was a highwayman. 
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The preface says : 


‘ Of the following Paper it needs only be said, that it was written 
by this unfortunate Person with her own Hand in the Press- Yard 
of Newgate on Tuesday the Sixth Instant, the Day before her Suffer- 
ing. She spent the greatest Part of the Day in Writing it; and 
when it was finish’d she read it over several times: being often 
admonish’d to be careful to write nothing but was the Truth. She 
then folded it up with her own Hands before the Rev. Dr. Middleton, 
Lecturer of St. Bride’s, and Rowland Ingram Esq: Keeper of His 
Majesty’s Goal (sic) of Newgate, who both sealed it with their own 
Seals ; in which manner she delivered it to me, with a desire that 
it might be published. 

‘ After the Execution was over, the Paper was opened before the 
Worshipful the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Dr. Middleton, 
Mr. Peters, Mr. Brouncker, and Mr. Ingram, and being read, was 
again sealed up, and produced last Night before the Honourable 
the Masters of the Bench of the Inner and Middle Temples, 
who read and returned it to me in the manner in which they 
received it, and in the manner wherein it now appears to the 
World. 

‘Wm. PrippineTon. 
* March 9, 1732-3.’ 


The story is very much the same as that which she told in her 
defence at the Old Bailey, how she sat on the stairs while the other 
three were inside. She says they divided the spoil ‘ near Fig Tree 
Court, as also near Pump Court, and they did say unto me, be sure 
that you bury the Cole} and Plate under Ground, until the Robbery 
is all over: For if you be seen flush of Cole you will be suspected ; 
and on Monday, be sure, about 3 or 4 a Clock, you come to the 
Pewter Platter on Holbourn Bridge.’ 

Of the discovery of the money in her hair at Newgate she adds 
this version. ‘When I was brought up to the Common Side, I 
was bid to pull off my Riding-Hood,* and one Peter Buck, a Prisoner, 
observed a Bulk in my Hair to hang down behind, and told one 
Roger Johnson, that I certainly had Mony in my Hair, and Mr. 
Johnson brought me down in a Cellar, and told me that Peter Buck 


1*Cole = money. Post the cole; pay down the money.’—Grose, A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 1796. 

8 Riding. hood. A large hood originally worn while riding, but in later use 
forming an article of outdoor costume for women and children. Now chiefly 
familiar from the tale of Little Red Riding-hood, which occurs in the English transla- 
=. - ~’ Perrault’s Histoires ou Contes du Tems Passé by R. S[tamber], 1729. 
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said I had Mony in my Hair, and he laid his Hand on my Head, 
and bid me take it out, and so I did.’ 

At the end Mr. Piddington adds a paragraph of his own. 


‘ At the Place of Execution she declar’d she died in Peace with 
all the World. Earnestly desired to see her Master Kerroll, but as 
she could not, protested that all Accusations and Aspersions con- 
cerning Him are entirely false, and that all Confessions, except those 
delivered to me, are entirely groundless, and likewise solemnly 
declared that the Contents of the foregoing Paper were true.— 
W. Pippineton.’ 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1733, in its record of events 
in March (at p. 153) says: 


‘7 March. Sarah Malcolm was executed on a Gibbet opposite 
Mitre Court in Fleet Street. She was attended by the Rev. Mr. 
Piddington, Curate of St. Bartholomew the Great, seemed penitent. 

She was buried in St. Sepulchre’s Church Yard. During her 
Imprisonment she received a letter from her Father in Dublin, who 
was in too bad Circumstances to send her such a sum as £17 which 
she had pretended he did.’ 


On p. 154 Mr. Urban provided a very rude wood-cut portrait of 
Sarah Malcolm, with this added : 


‘We have endeavoured to gratify our Readers with as near a 
Resemblance of the Face of this Woman, who has made so much 
Noise, as this manner of printing will allow. She went to Execution 
neatly dressed in a Crape mourning Gown, holding up her head in 
the Cart with an Air, and looking as if she was painted, which some 
did not scruple to affirm. Her Corpse was carried to an Under- 
taker’s upon Snow-Hill, where Multitudes of People resorted, and 
gave Money to see it; among the rest a Gentleman in deep new 
mourning, who kiss’d her, and gave the People Half a Crown. She 
was about 25 Years of Age.’ 


In the number for March the Gentleman’s Magazine had given 
(p. 99) a brief account of the trial at the Old Bailey, and at p. 137- 
printed the substance of Mr. Piddington’s pamphlet. From the 
former I copy a brief passage. 


“It appeared that Mrs. Duncomb had but £54 in her Box, 
and £53 lls. 6d. of it were found upon Malcolm betwixt her Cap 
and Hair. ... She was strongly suspected of having been con- 
cerned in the murder of Mr. Nishet in 1729, near Drury Lane, for 
which one Kelly, alias Owen, was hang’d: the Grounds for his 
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Conviction being only a bloody Razor found under the murder’d 
man’s Head that was known to be his. But he denied to the last 
his being concerned in the Murder, and said in his Defence he lent 
the Razor to a woman he did not know.’ 


As in those easy days People of Fashion were allowed to inter- 
view the condemned woman in the Press Yard at Newgate, it was 
not difficult for an artist to be allowed to use her cell as a studio. 
Horace Walpole commissioned the great Hogarth to paint Sarah 
Malcolm’s portrait for him at the price of five guineas, and Hogarth 
did so. It is said that while he was at work he remarked to Sir 
James Thornhill, ‘ I see by this woman’s features that she is capable 
of any wickedness.’ 

This picture, which was a three-quarter length, hung in the 
Green Closet at Strawberry Hill. In his Description of Strawberry 
Hill (Works of Lord Orford, 1798, Vol. II, p. 428) Walpole thus 
describes it: ‘A portrait of Sarah Malcolm, who was hanged for 
murdering her mistress and two other women in the Temple. She 
is sitting at a table in Newgate with popish beads before her. This 
was drawn by Hogarth the day before her execution, and she had 
put on red to look the better.’ At the great Strawberry Hill Sale 
in 1842 this picture was Lot 72 on the eighteenth day of the sale. 
It was bought for £24 3s. by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the artist 
and antiquary, and friend of Sir Walter Scott. If in 1842 the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple had taken the same interest in the 
history of the Inn that their successors do I think they would have 
outbid Sharpe. And I could wish that Hogarth’s picture of Sarah 
Malcolm, whose story touches the Inner Temple at so many points, 
was now in our possession. 

Hogarth is said to have painted a second portrait of her, a full 
length. H. B. Wheatley, Hogarth’s London (1909), at p. 396, 
says that this was in the possession of Joshua Boydell in 1793, 
was engraved in John Ireland’s Hogarth Illustrated (1791), Vol. II, 
and was exhibited in 1814 by the Earl of Mulgrave. I do not know 
where either this, or the Strawberry Hill picture, is now. 

If Sarah Malcolm was buried at St. Sepulchre’s, the bones of her 
three victims lie nearer their deathbeds. The following are suc- 
cessive entries in the Register of Burials of the Temple Church : 

‘ Elizabeth Harrison and Ann Price (were Murthered in Tanfield 
court) and buried both in one grave in the Temple churchyard on 
Wednesday the Seventh of February, 173%. 

‘Ledia Duncomb was Murthered in Tanfield court on Sunday 
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d Morning the fourth day of February and was buried on Fryday the 
ti nineth day of the same month in the rounds of the Temple church, 
ad 173%’ [i.e. beneath the floor of the round Church]. 

My last note about Sarah Malcolm is that at a meeting of the 
r- Benchers of the Inner Temple on November 10, 1733, they passed 


‘8 the following Bench Table Order: ‘ Ordered that the Sum of Ten 
D. Pounds be given to the Turnkeys of Newgate as a Reward for the 
h pains and care they took to bring Sarah Malcomb to Justice for the 
h murther of Mrs. Duncomb and her two maid Servants in the Temple 
ir and for their apprehending Mary Tracey and the two Alexanders 


le Supposed to be Accomplices in the said Murther.’ 
e 
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i. PANTHER. 


THE shadow of the night lies black 
In the path of the moon ; 
A crouching panther, its great tail 


Swings under my trees. 
he O deep-breathing beast, 
" Crouching— 
vh Let the velvet muscles uncoil, 
is, Let the silken sinews move, 
Spring at the throat of the moon, 
. Menacing lover ! 
3, Leap, mighty shadow, 
iI, And fasten those black fangs 
Ww In her white throat. 
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MENDELSSOHN, GOETHE AND A FORGOTTEN 
DIARIST. 


AS REVEALED BY THE DIARIES OF PROFESSOR LORE, OF 
VIENNA. 


EDITED BY M. M. HUGHES. 


Was in der Zeiter Bildersaal 

Jemals ist trefflich gewesen, 

Das wird immer einer einmal 

Wieder auffrischen, und lesen. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


More than once during his short lifetime Mendelssohn the Man was 
told point-blank that he was a saint. He would smilingly disclaim 
the honour, but at the same time gravely admit that he did his 
best to be more than was just decent in his relations with his fellow- 
men. This involved the doing of a lot of good ‘ in secret,’ and it is 
generally admitted by his official biographers and the compilers of 
his Letters, that the amount of help he extended to others will never 
be known—unless the recipients of such favours seek to reveal 
them ; and in how many hearts and private journals these acts of 
kindness of the master musician must have been duly and gratefully 
inscribed, can only be guessed. 

A Professor Lore, of Vienna, whose Diaries, or what appear to 
be parts of his Diary, the present writer has recently picked up 
in an old book-shop, seems to have been one of these. 

It is the writer’s custom periodically to take a ramble through 
the old book-shops of the town in which she lives, seeking treasures, 
and, if possible, tracing them to their source. Thus I came across 
what at first I took to be an office ledger of the old-fashioned sort, 
thick, heavily bound, and heavy to handle. Instead of the rows of 
uninteresting figures expected, however, I found myself reading a 
series of random notes in German, which further investigation 
proved to constitute at intervals a Diary, or Diaries. Beyond the 

1 Be snre the works of mighty men, 
The good, the faithful, the sublime, 


Stored in the Gallery of Time, 
Repose awhile—to wake again. 
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fact that he had bought it from another gentleman in the trade, 
together with ‘a lot of other rubbish,’ the bookseller could throw 
no light on how he came into possession of the Diaries, or to whom 
they had belonged: And beyond the discovery that a Professor 
Lore, of Vienna, really did exist, and was, at the time of writing, 
a member of the Court Band of Weimar, the writer has been no 
luckier in placing the Diaries. Which fact, however, does not 
detract from their interest to admirers of Mendelssohn and his 
music. 

In further proof of their genuineness, dates and mention of 
particular events will be found to coincide with those set down in 
the official ‘ Lives’ of Mendelssohn. 

To begin with, in the official Letters, brief relation is made of the 
first meeting between the boy Mendelssohn and Goethe, with whom 
he afterwards became firm friends. The introductory medium, it 
is mentioned, was Zelter, the boy’s music master at that time. In 
the Diaries this meeting is described in detail: 


‘ Nov. 6th, 1821. To-day, I and two other members of the Court 
Band of Weimar, called by invitation on the Geheimrath von 
Goethe, and were ushered by his servant into the well-known room 
looking out on the Frauenplan. The piano stood open, with three 
music-stands near, and upon it lay some books of manuscript music 
bearing a name unfamiliar to me (Mendelssohn’s). I turned them 
over. There was a quartett with accompaniments for viola, violin, 
and violon-cello ; a Studies In Double Counter-point interested me, 
also a Fugues, and a Canons. They all bore the same strange name 

‘and were written in a firm, neat hand. I took the composer to be 
an able and practised musician... .’ 


He goes on to say that while they were looking to their instru- 
ments, Zelter entered. He is described as a ‘ tall, military-looking 
man, the well-known director of the Singakademie at Berlin,’ which 
reference to the official biographies, proves to have been the case. 
He proceeds at once to talk about his young pupil, Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. He is anxious that the others will not too freely exhibit — 
their astonishment when they hear the boy play. 


‘He is only twelve,’ the Diaries report him to have said, ‘ but 
he is of a very peculiar nature. For the praise and appreciation of 
amateurs he cares nothing, but let professional musicians say that 
he is great and he will take their word for gospel truth. If, then, 
you should be tempted to praise him, please do it in moderato and 
piano, in the matter of fact key of C natural, so to speak. I am 
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always warning him against vanity and conceit as the worst enemies 
an artist can have.’ 


This is a change from the usually exaggerated plaudits of the 
biographers of men of genius! Invariably they are idol worshippers. 
For the obvious reason that he was not, the opinions of Professor 
Zelter are to be noted with interest. 


‘He had hardly finished speaking,’ Professor Lore goes on to 
observe, ‘ when the boy himself entered. He was a Jew, slim and 
active, with thick, curling hair falling to his shoulders, and a sweet, 
bright face. His eyes were particularly lively and bright. He 
looked at us inquisitively, and then shook hands with us as if he 
had known us all our lives... . 

‘Goethe then entered. 

‘* Our friend Zelter has brought us a little Berliner,” he said, 
“ who has already astonished me very much by his playing. But I 
want to see what he can do in composition, and I want your help 
in judging. Now, my child,” he turned to the boy, “let us see 
what your young head can produce.” 

‘ The boy went at once to the music, laid out our parts, and took 
his place at the piano. Zelter stood by him to turn over, and Goethe 
just a little behind with his hands behind him. The boy looked at 
us sharply, we raised our bows, he gave a quick nod and off we 
went. Goethe listened closely, but beyond an occasional “ bravo ” 
and “ good,” said nothing. We ourselves, mindful of Zelter’s warn- 
ing, contented ourselves by showing a pleased smile. The colour 
mounted to the boy’s face as he proceeded, and at the last chord of 
the finale, he jumped from his seat and stood looking at us eagerly, 
waiting his meed of praise. But all Goethe said was, 

‘“ Excellent, my boy! You have only to look at the faces of 
these gentlemen to see how well you have pleased them. Now off 
to the garden with you. Your cheeks are on fire! ”’ 


Playing his own compositions always did have this exciting effect 
on Mendelssohn, right up to the time of his death. It is even 
blamed by some as responsible for his death. 

Followed a long conversation between Goethe, Zelter and the 
three members of the Court Band. Goethe maintained that beyond 
his quartet playing, he knew next to nothing of the boy as yet. 


‘ Musical prodigies are common enough nowadays,’ he is reported 
to have said, ‘ as far as technical skill is concerned, but this youth’s 
powers in extempore and sight-playing are more than I believed 
possible in one of his age.’ 
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‘ Yet, when you heard Mozart at Frankfort, he was only seven,’ 
Zelter observed. 

‘Mozart was extraordinarily clever,’ Goethe answered. ‘ But 
looking back it seems to me that what he accomplished was little 
more than the pretty prattle of a child compared with this pupil of 
yours, Zelter. He is a man in execution to what Mozart was at 
his age.’ 

‘ Certainly he can play those concertos with which Mozart turned 
the world upside down with remarkable ease,’ Zelter conceded. 
‘They are as trifles to him and he plays them at first sight and 
without missing a note. But the thing that most interests me is 
the boy’s creative power. What do you think of these compositions 
—this quartett, for instance ?’ 


The company thought that Mendelssohn was producing more 
original ideas than Mozart had done at the same age, when, it was 
generally admitted, he did little more than make clever imitations 
of his superiors. The three members of the Court Band thought 
that the world might look for a better and improved Mozart in 
Mendelssohn, more so, since his health and circumstances were 
excellent. 


** A lot depends,” Goethe observed, “on how his intellect 
develops. I have seen many a youth of great promise take the 
wrong turning and disappoint the fondest hopes. But from this our 
young friend should be preserved by his teacher. He is fortunate 
to have been placed in the hands of Zelter.” 

*“T am greatly interested in the boy,” confessed Zelter, “ and 
while I do not object to his following his own fancy, I take care that 
he shall not grow lax in exercise. I keep him pretty closely to 
exercise in counter-point particularly. But that won’t last. The 
boy has a soaring spirit. Sooner or later he will escape me and go 
just where his inclinations lead him. Already I have nothing more 
to teach him.” 

“Goethe nodded understandingly. 

*“ After all,” he said, “‘ the influence of a teacher must always 
be, more or less, a matter of chance. No artist can do anything: 
great or original except out of himself. Look at Rafaelle, Michael 
Angelo, Haydn. ... To what teacher can we give credit for their 
immortal works? They were geniuses.” 

** Felix has imagination, feeling, technical power,” Zelter 
answered ; “ his ideas are sound, often charming, and anything but 
childish, but I would not at this stage call him a genius.” 

‘Somebody then asked if the compositions before them were 
entirely the boy’s work. 
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‘Zelter was indignant, but understanding. 

** You are thinking of the practice of some teachers who, to 
glorify their calling, touch up the work of their pupils until little 
or nothing of the original remains, and then pass it off as their 
pupils’ work. I consider this most dishonest humbug. They 
deceive not only the pupils’ relatives and the public, but the pupils 
themselves, who soon come to believe that they actually did it all 
themselves. It is a pernicious practice which must ultimately 
under-develop and cripple many a fine mind. 

‘ “ T have no need, even if I were so tempted, to tamper with the 
work of this boy. I leave him alone to do as he likes, and he would 
seem most to like and to delight in originating fresh compositions, 
and I do not damp his enthusiasm with any adverse criticism. The 
critics will trouble him soon enough. He is never content with what 
he does, but must try and improve on every previous effort. This 
is how, though only twelve, he writes with the accomplishment of a 
man of thirty. He is not yet a genius, but he certainly has both 
feet firmly planted on that ladder. May heaven preserve him from 
every adverse influence!” ’ 


Heaven did. Mendelssohn went from success to success, while 
Professor Lore continued, it is assumed, a struggling musician, who 
had no further intercourse with the young genius till seventeen 
years later, when Mendelssohn was settled at Leipzig, as conductor 
of the Gewandhaus concerts there, which, through him, had reached 
a height of perfection hereto unknown. It is the Professor who 
makes the first move to renew the acquaintance. He is ambitious 
to participate in the concerts, and decides to write to Mendelssohn 
about it: 


‘ I have composed a piece for full orchestra, asking if it might be 
performed at the Gewandhaus. Of pecuniary terms I have said 
nothing, but merely expressed a wish to be allowed to conduct the 
performance myself... .’ 


A passage from Mendelssohn’s reply is quoted in the Diaries : 


‘It appears to me, though you do not mention it, that a honor- 
arium should be offered you, which would, at any rate, cover some 
part of the cost of your journey. Our means are very limited, but 
I thought that the proposal might not be unacceptable, and, indeed, 
I hear that the directors have already resolved upon it... .’ 


Naturally enough, the Professor is delighted. Expressions of 
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appreciation flow from his pen like falling rain. ‘Gentle, noble, 
delicate, sympathetic,’ are just a few of the adjectives. 


‘—1838. To-day I arrived at Leipzig with my composition, 
and was cordially received by Mendelssohn. At rehearsal he showed 
the greatest eagerness to be of assistance in a way likely to improve 
the performance ; and on the eventful evening, being in the orches- 
tra, and seeing my anxious face, he asked if I was nervous. 

‘I said I was, dreadfully. 

‘“ Bah!” he exclaimed, “not the least need. Your work is 
good, and you know it. What matter what the public thinks ? 
You cannot expect to fare better than the greatest masters have 
often fared with their best efforts... .”’ 


Nevertheless, the next time the Professor takes to his Diary, 
he is in a mood desolato. The experience had proved, in our terse 
modern slang, a ‘flop.’ He swears he will have nothing further to 
do with composition, though Mendelssohn appears strongly to dis- 
approve this attitude. He evidently appreciates the Professor’s 
efforts better than the public. 

The Professor returned home, but a few months later again 
finds occasion to write to Mendelssohn, what about, he does not tell 
us, but from Mendelssohn’s reply, which he quotes in full, we can 
make a good guess: 


‘Dear Mr. Lore,— 
‘ You know how cheerfully I would fulfil any wish of yours. But 
at this moment I am really not in a position to copy out the subjects 
and the working out for which you ask, because I am extremely 
occupied with a mass of work and business, and more especially 
because I believe that, to serve your purpose, you must do them 
yourself. I send herewith the score of a quartett and of my new 
symphony, which please accept in remembrance of me. Perhaps 
you may find what you want in these ; but if not you will doubtless 
be able to borrow the scores of my other quartetts (all published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel) at' one of your music-shops, or if they make 
any difficulty I myself will speak to Breitkopf’s. I hope (or fear 2), - 
however, that you will have had enough, and too much, in these I 
send. The symphony I should have sent you sooner or later, or 
brought it myself while passing ; for I love it and you know how 
important it is to me that a musician like yourself should be satisfied 
with a piece which I myself am satisfied with. Make haste and 
finish your opera, for there is a great want of them everywhere. I 
wish to goodness that our circumstances here were such as to put 
us in a position to fix you here without the risk of your ever regret- 
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ting having made a sacrifice for us. I don’t give up the hope that 
this may somehow be managed in the course of a year or two, 
though I should prefer it at once. But, whenever it be, no one shall 
rejoice more, or labour with more pleasure to such an end than 
‘Yours sincerely and devotedly, 
‘Fretix MENDELSSOHN BaRTHOLDY.’ 


His letters to Zelter, on the other hand, as reproduced in the 
official Letters, are signed simply ‘ Felix,’ which ending he seems 
to have reserved for his more intimate friends. 

The next entries in the Diaries are dated 1844, in which year 
Mendelssohn paid several visits to Weimar, about which the Pro- 
fessor has something to say: 


‘. . . We pass many happy hours together. He frequently 
plays his newest compositions for us, either at my house or that of 
Montag, our present professor of music. But he will never allow 
strangers to be present on these occasions. 

* “ We will make music this evening,” he says, “ quite between 
ourselves. We will take off our coats and play in our shirt sleeves.” ’ 


‘Making music’ was Mendelssohn’s usual way of referring to 
his art. The expression occurs frequently throughout his entire 
correspondence. 

The Professor was with him during the performance of ‘St. 
Paul’ at Weimar : 


‘ We were sitting together in his room at the Erb-Prinz, and in 
answer to a remark of mine that I was getting old and should not 
live to see many more of his works performed, he said, 

*“* My dear fellow, you'll long outlive me.” 

‘I was going to dismiss the remark with a jest, when he cut in 
with the strongest emphasis, 

‘“T shall not live to be old. I feel it.”’ 


This presentiment of an early death became more pronounced 
when, a year later, during his last visit to England, he learnt of the 
death of his favourite sister, Madam Hensel. From that time on 
he would speak of his own approaching end, with a conviction 
which, not till after he was actually dead, did his friends credit. 

As Professor Lore has it: 


‘ How was I to know that the man sitting next me, comparatively 
young and in the fulness of life, would in a few more months fulfil 
his own prediction ? ’ 
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Nobody knew it. Nobody thought so. 


‘ He is so full of life, so fresh, cheerful and untiringly busy,’ the 
Professor goes on, ‘I cannot believe he will not live long... . 
If anyone looked in for a good old age, that one is Mendelssohn.’ 


But, sure enough, a few months later Mendelssohn was dead. 
The Professor attended the funeral, but has not the heart to 
write more than : 


‘—1847. I cannot write much to-day. In his thirty-eighth 
year, Mendelssohn was borne to his last resting-place in the Pauliner 
Kirche at Berlin. Among the many who followed his bier there 
was no one more full of sorrow than the writer who inscribes these 
lines to his memory.’ 











THE GLUE-MAKER OF DUBROVNIK. 
BY RODNEY COLLIN. 


THE Lady Opportunity knocks once on every man’s door. She 
came to mine one December day in a little inn at Dubrovnik. She 
was dressed in strange costume, and in her hand she held a passport 
to far places and wandering companionship. I went to her and 
took her by the hand. Then, behind the sparkle of adventure which 
her eyes held, I caught the glint of gold. And with a wistful good- 
bye I let her go. I will tell you the story. 

As winter deepens, it is cold on the high plateaux of Herzegovina. 
Rain lashes the skin-clad shepherds of the rocky hills above Ljubinje, 
and the Turks of Stolac and Mostar crowd more closely round the 
charcoal fires in their friendly kavanas. Beyond, the gorges of the 
Narenta are shrill with screaming winds, and the peaks which 
protect the fields and woods of Bosnia are silent with snow. In 
the mountains of Prenj the wolves are out. 

But down by the coast it is still high summer. Eternal turquoise 
skies arch cloudlessly over the brown hills, the sparkling sea, and 
the wooded sunlit isles. In the bay of Kotor the trees are bright 
with oranges and lemons, and at Erzegnovi the roses are in bloom. 
And the peasants, like gay dolls in their embroidery of black and 
scarlet and gold, still come and go among the white houses by the 
seashore. 

So I had come down from the frozen fields of Sarajevo, over the 
snow-drifts of the Saddle of Ivan, through the windy defile of 
Jablanac to Mostar of the fifty mosques, and then across the bare 
limestone hills, with never a man or an animal for twenty miles, 
to the coast. As December broke, I left the little Turkish town of 
Trebinje, its single slender minaret etching against the dark hillside 
a wistful farewell to the glories of the ancient provinces of the 
faithful beyond. There were floods in the valley, and the lowering 
grey clouds were heavy with cold and numbing rain. 

Then suddenly, as I tramped wearily over those last brown ridges 
which lay between my steps and the Adriatic, far away through a 
gap I caught a glimpse of the sea. ‘ Thalassa!’ the great joyous 
shout of the Greeks went soaring into as bright an Eastern sky 
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twenty-five centuries ago, and in that moment I knew the inexpres- 
sible welling-up of their heart-springs as they saw a sea such as 
this. It was a rich and opaque blue, shimmering with a thousand 
sequins of golden light, like the robe of a caliph. And from that 
moment, the clouds fell away, the sky cleared, the bare hills became 
warm and rich in the sunshine, and at last I could look far down to 
mighty towered walls and a cluster of rose-red roofs which jutted 
into the dark sea. It was Dubrovnik. 

That night I rested in the dark inn of Serge Kacic, in a narrow 
alley of the old city near the great hall of the Venetians. The 
steaming paprikasch and the good gold wine exhaled a soothing 
benison after the sparse food of the uplands, and I ate well. When 
it was finished, I sat a long while under the dim rafters, staring into 
the burning logs as men do in winter, and thinking of the journey 
I had come. 

A man came and sat by me on the other side of the hearth, 
without breaking my reverie. After a little while, he said: 

‘Friend, you have come far.’ 

I started and turned to see the stranger. His small dark face 
was humorously alive with narrow, alert eyes, a sharp nose and 
bristling black moustaches. He wore a long white coat of cloth, 
as cricket-umpires do in England, and on his head was a gold- 
braided cap, cross between those of a Balkan general and a Swiss 
hotel-porter. It bore the single word: ‘ Paragonia.’ 

I said: ‘Yes, I come from Sarajevo, and beyond from all 
Croatia, Istria and the city of Trieste.’ 

He asked: ‘ What do you sell ?’ 

I explained that I sold nothing, that I was a wanderer for the 
Sake of wandering. He nodded. 

‘It’s hard times for beggars these days,’ he commented. ‘No 
one has money any more. You can walk fifty miles without finding 
so much as fifty paras for your boot-laces.’ 

Shamefacedly (for etiquette among the wayfarers of the Balkans 
demands that a good traveller should be also a worthy beggar), i 
admitted that I did not even beg, but that with ever so little money, 
finding hospitality here and there, now working, now wandering, 
living always close to the earth, I had achieved independence. The 
stranger seemed worried. 

‘But you sell postcards?’ he pursued. ‘You are walking 
round the world for a wager? ‘You represent some firm? You 
are going to visit relations? You are on pilgrimage ?’ 
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No, none of these things. He gave up the problem. 

‘Well, as for myself, I am Hungarian,’ he went on proudly, as 
though that were all the credentials a wanderer might need, ‘ and 
where do you come from, stranger?’ I told him. 

‘ Ah, England,’ a light dawned on his face and he burst into a 
spate of words. ‘All Englishmen are rich. England owns the 
whole world. I once had a cousin who was waiter in London. He 
said all Englishmen had gold teeth. Ah! What would I not give 
to go to England!’ He stopped and looked round stealthily. 
Then he leaned towards me and hissed: ‘ But I can be rich too! 
This—’ (he made a contemptuous gesture to his worn-out boots, 
his white coat, his porter’s cap) ‘ —this is nothing. Anton Hladno 
is a wealthy man!’ 

He fell back and relapsed into sudden silence. He had said too 
much. I ordered two half-litres of amber wine. We drank. He 
ordered two more. We drank again. The burden of care lightened 
itself. Once more I appeared to him as a stranger worthy of secrets. 

*I will show you,’ he said darkly, ‘how I can make money. 
Anton Hladno is never without money. Look!’ And hetookacase 
from his pocket, showing it stuffed with ten-, fifty-, and hundred- 
dinar notes. ‘I could have settled down long ago,’ he added sadly, 
‘and bought a little farm on the edge of the golden pussta where I 
was a boy in Hungary. And there would have been cows that gave 
a thousand gallons of milk a day, and horses—ah, what horses ! 
—much finer than those in the Riding School at Budapest. And 
pigs, too. If only you could have seen those pigs! What bacon ! 
What lard! And I should most certainly have been married. . . .’ 
He sighed. ‘ But then, you see, I like to see people happy, I like 
to go about and spend my money, and watch the men drink and 
the girls dance. . . . Come, let us drink another litre, and then 
we'll go out and see what this barbarous town holds.’ 

We drank. The night seemed young and full of promise. Out- 
side, the narrow strip of sky far above the alley was full of bright 
stars, and the square of the fruit-market lay white with moonshine 
before the dark shadow of the cathedral. The nasal harmony of 
@ woman’s singing filled the distance. 

Anton raised his head and sniffed the night air in anticipation. 

‘ But first I must go shopping,’ he said. 

On the opposite side of the alley, the open front of a small 
grocer’s shop dug a golden cave in the darkness, where an oil-lamp 
threw a warm yellow glow over barrels of vinegar and sacks of 
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grain and loaves and fruit and heaps of potatoes and piles of twisted 
rope. An old man crept silently out from the gloom behind. 

Anton bought two kilos of glue, a half-kilo of borax, a wax 
candle, and a large sheet of silver paper. They cost twelve dinars, 
or something over a shilling in English money. Anton blustered 
when the old man shook his head dumbly at a hundred-dinar note, 
and challenged him to come over the way and drink the change. 
But the shopkeeper was deaf and infinitely old, and the offer went 
unaccepted. We made our way back to the inn, and Anton hid 
his purchases under the bed. Unlike the rest of us, who shared a 
great bare loft with five oaken beds, he had a room to himself. 

‘A rich man in my position,’ he explained, ‘ must be careful. 
Besides, my profession demands it.’ But the mystery of that 
profession remained a secret for several hours more. 

At last he was ready, and we wandered together through the 
empty streets. Everywhere were little krcmas, their open windows 
rich with the light and warmth within. And at every corner drifted 
snatches of song, or the long wail of a guitar, or the thud of heavy 
boots on stone floors, or the confused babel of many men talking 
loudly. 

Quite suddenly Anton stopped dead outside a little tavern with 
the prices of red, white and opal wine scribbled in chalk on the 
glass. Neat curtains caught the silhouettes of moving figures 
within. 

‘Listen!’ he said. 

A girl’s voice rose on the slow sweep of a melody. It fell and 
rose again in a long yearning cadence. There was in it the story of 
lost things left far behind, of broad wheat-fields, and the patient 
cattle at the river, and the life of the great plains, and rambling 
farms with roses climbing about their whitewashed walls. Quite 
suddenly it changed to full fire and movement, to a stamping and a 
leaping, the spinning of dancing figures, flashing heels, swirling 
skirts, and legs moving ever faster and faster in the rhythm of the 
dance. All life and youth and vigour beat in its pulsing. A bass” 
undercurrent of heavy feet stamped in time to her leaping voice. 
Even the stars seemed to dance in time with the tune. 

‘ By heaven, the czardas!’ shouted Anton. ‘To think there’s 
a Hungarian girl who can sing like that in Dubrovnik! Why, the 
place is civilised after all!’ 

And without more ado he burst open the door and we stood on 
the threshold, looking through a thick veil of tobacco-smoke and 
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wine-fumes, visibly swirling under the yellow light, like a gauze 
curtain, in the draught of the door. The bare stone floor fell 
below the level of the alley, and the dark rafters came down close 
above a man’s head. 

At the far end of the room, leaning against a rough bar with a 
dim background patterned by the pregnant curves of casks and 
barrels, stood the singing girl. The oil-lamp which swung from the 
ceiling lit the vivid colours of her tight embroidered bodice and 
heavy skirt, and filled her yellow hair with a golden gleam of light. 
At her side sat two men and another girl. One of the men was 
playing the cymbalom, his sticks flashing over the shining strings 
before him too fast for the eye to follow. The other had tilted his 
chair against the counter, his head thrown back, his eyes half- 
closed, and was lazily strumming a guitar and humming a rich 
baritone accompaniment to the song. His magnificent body, his 
strong swarthy face, his brilliant eyes, and thick blue-black hair, 
proclaimed him gypsy, and leader of the troupe. 

At half a dozen tables round the smoke-blackened room, men 
satin groups. There were one or two stolid countrymen, withdrawn 
and quiet, carrying with them the calm and silence of open places. 
A few sailors were shouting and singing the choruses in one corner, 
and a motley collection of men from the market-place made the 
rest of the company. The girl was dancing now, her arms above her 
head, backwards and forwards, in and out of the lamplight, faster 
and faster, till the whole place seemed to swing and reel with the 
flashing pattern of her legs and body. The beringed tables with 
their dancing glasses, the drunken sailors, the quiet peasants, and 
the tall barrels seemed to fade into the far-away shadows beside 
the tiny colourful world of movement and colour which she wove 
in the pool of yellow light. 

We stood still by the door till it was all over. A wild burst of 
frenetic rhythm, then a sudden second of audible silence. Anton 
burst forward. 

‘ Magnificent !’ he shouted. ‘ Landlord, drinks for all of them ! 
Everyone must drink with me to this lady. There’s no one else 
can sing or dance like that this side of the Drave!’ He turned to 
me excitedly. ‘What do you think of that? Wonderful, eh ? 
Magnificent ! ’ 

There was a riot of applause and laughter and shouting. Anton 
took the room in three strides, and threw himself into a chair 
beside the girl. 
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‘ What is your name ? ’ he said in a flood of tumbling words. ‘I 
am Anton Hladno. I come from Szegedin. I am rich. Listen, 
you must come away with me. In six months we can save enough 
to buy a farm by the Danube. There will be roses over it. And 
cows and horses and pigs—I was talking about the pigs only just 
now. What pigs they'll be—the fattest pigs in all Hungary!’ 

The girl smiled wistfully. Her hair of spun sunshine, her rose- 
and-amber cheeks, her fine straight nose, held something indefinably 
sad in this dark and heavy place. 

‘ Pigs,’ she said quietly, ‘ yes, I should like pigs.’ 

Anton threw his arms in the air and uttered an incoherent shout. 

‘Then you will come ?’ he said hoarsely. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered the girl. ‘Ask him,’ she added, 
nodding to the gypsy, and then as an afterthought, ‘ They call me 
Marushka.’ 

Anton turned to the swarthy leader. He spoke earnestly and 
quietly now, and one could not hear what he said. The gypsy 
listened, immobile as a statue, his eyes still half-closed. He was 
a brooding background of stillness to Anton’s gesticulation. 

The men round about were drinking Anton’s wine. I talked 
to the other girl. It seemed the two were sisters, and had lived 
alone with their grandmother in a riverside village near Zombor. 
They had hated it, for their grandmother was old and hard and very 
strict, and the village people took her for a witch. Besides, they 
had longed to go out into the world. Marushka had always been 
the best dancer in the village when harvest festival of Saint Stephen 
came along, and both of them could sing all the old songs better 
than any girls for miles round. One day the little troupe of gypsies 
passed through the village. The two sisters crept out by night 
and joined them. Since then they had been wandering and wander- 
ing. Each day brought them to new scenes, each night to a differ- 
ent bed, each week to unknown faces and strange frightening 
customs. 

It was time for another item. The two girls began a Turkish 
song—Marushka as the caliph, her sister as his favourite wife. 
‘Ossamana, Ossamana . . .’—the insidious beat of the rhythm, 
the long thrum of the guitar, and the rich vocal humming of the 
gypsy-leader filled the smoky air with melody. Anton went on 
talking, pleading, explaining in a low tense monologue. The 
gypsy showed no sign at all. 

I cannot remember all that happened that evening. There 
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were more and more drinks, all ordered by Anton, and the atmos- 
phere got heavier and darker, and the voices hoarser, and the music 
wilder and faster. Once Marushka’s sister sat too long with one ofa 
party of sailors, and the gypsy rose slowly and walked as silently as 
the smoke which eddied at his movement, across the room. He stood 
above the table, looking down at the great heavy-jowled seaman 
without a word, the gleaming blackness of his hair, the breadth of 
his shoulders, and the slimness of his hips fantastically exaggerated 
by his loose white shirt and tight sash. The sailor swore and 
stumblingly pushed back his chair to get up. The gypsy was 
motionless as stone. He hesitated, stopped, and sat down again. 
Marushka’s sister went back to her place. 

And then came the sweep and rhythm of the kola, the Serbian 
national dance, when every man in the room joined arms and swung 
backwards and forwards across the stone floor with feet flashing 
and twisting in time with the music. And all the while, Anton was 
talking fiercely to the gypsy. At last he drew out his wallet within 
the shadow of his coat. Some scraps of paper passed between 
them. The gypsy shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Well, she has been unhappy lately,’ he said smoothly. ‘Take 
her then. A woman kept against her will is mother of all the evil 
in the world.’ And he was silent again. 

Anton leapt to his feet and said something to Marushka. His 
white coat was the flowing robe of a chieftain, his gilded cap the 
emblem of kingship. A new light shone in his eyes. Marushka, 
too, seemed transformed. There was a warmth and a radiance 
about her blonde paleness that had not been there before. She was 
smiling with a slow quiet smile quite different from the bowed lips 
and flashing teeth that accompanied her songs. 

‘You will come?’ said Anton softly. 

‘Yes,’ said Marushka. 

Somehow a wave of silence and peace seemed to cut them off 
from the noise and tumult and laughter. Those few words threw 
an aura of stillness about them. In the midst of their reality they 
were alone. Two wanderers had spoken their marriage vows. 

‘ Let us sing them the czardas as it should be sung,’ whispered 
Anton under his breath. And they sang. 

I have never heard any song like that before or since. First 
they sang the loneliness of the wanderer, the siren call of the open 
sky, the poignant stillness of starlit nights, and the infinite sadness 
of the homeless people. Then they sang of the gypsy’s eternal 
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parting, of the ever-changing scene of his life, of winter and spring 
and summer, and new faces and new leave-takings always. And 
then, like a sudden flame in a still evening, a fire of rejoicing broke 
into their song. All life, all mating, all creation was init. Gladness 
and joy swelled into the rhythm. Gaiety filled it, and an inexpres- 
sible happiness. Sunlit cornfields rippled in the breeze. Gleam- 
ing mountains reached up into the brilliant sky. Everything was 
filled with colour and sunshine and the richness of life. Sometimes, 
when I sit alone on the hill-tops, I still hear that song, and I am 
glad. 

An hour later we left the inn. Anton had received the bill for 
his hospitality. It came to 197 dinars. He had protested, added 
it up, made it 185, burst into a torrent of abuse, added it up again 
to 203, grumbled, laughed, shrugged his shoulders and paid. 

‘My poor farm!’ he said. ‘There it is further away by 197 
dinars. I might have had a pig and two hens already. But what 
matter? Now I will save money. Now I have something to live 
for. In six months the finest farm in all Hungary will be ours. 
Till to-morrow, Marushka.’ 

‘Good night, Anton, till to-morrow.’ 

In the dark and silent alley, the tempo of life seemed to change. 
The stars still blazed in the strip of indigo sky overhead. The pulse 
of nature beat infinitely slow. We walked quietly back towards the 
inn, our footsteps echoing emptily among the bleak shadows. 

‘And now I must work,’ said Anton. ‘It is late. Will you 
help me ?’ 

I nodded, prepared for anything. 

We climbed to Anton’s bedroom under the roof. He drew out 
the glue and the borax and the candle and the silver paper from 
under the bed. And groping still deeper, found a spirit stove and 
a frying-pan. These things he arranged on the rough plank table. 
In a few minutes the frying-pan was set on the burning stove, and 
the glue and borax and chopped candle were smoking in it like a 
witch’s cauldron, filling the dim spaces among the rafters with- 
curling blue fumes. Quite soon, the brew was a swirling molten 
mass, and as it cooled, Anton began dipping his fingers in and rolling 
little pellets of the mixture between his palms. He showed me how 
to cut the silver paper into squares and wrap each pellet singly. 

We worked without stopping through the chilly small hours. 
Towards four o’clock nearly three hundred gleaming balls lay aligned 
onthe bed. Something of the sinister atmosphere of a secret arsenal 
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or a counterfeit mint hung about the narrow room. We were both 
tired and very sleepy. 

‘My day begins in three hours’ time,’ said Anton. ‘Call for 
me at seven, and I’ll show you where my farm is coming from.’ He 
paused, and suddenly he flung his arms in the air. ‘ By Saint 
Peter,’ he cried, ‘I am happy to-night. I have wandered all 
my life. In six months more, I shall have a home, and a wife, and 
a farm and pigs. I shall plough my own earth and rear my animals 
and my children. ... Friend, the world is good this evening.’ 

I took his hand. We shook silently upon the promise of the 
night. In five minutes, I was deep in dreamless sleep. 


At seven o’clock a bar of sunlight slanted vividly across the 
ancient stone wall upon the other side of the alley opposite the 
window. My fellow-wayfarers were not yet awake, and I dressed 
quietly, tiptoeing with my boots in my hand to Anton’s room. 

He was already up and dressed and waiting. In the morning 
light, his long coat seemed to have lost some of its dignity, and old 
stains begrimed its whiteness. The brocaded cap was much less 
like a Balkan general’s and more than ever like a hotel-porter’s. 
His thin face seemed pinched and his eyes had lost their fire. He 
had become a pedlar once more. 

Everything was prepared. Anton had packed up the pellets, 
brought out his deep carpet-bag, and borrowed a long trestle table. 
We carried these things out into the old market-place, where the 
countrywomen were already setting down their baskets of fruit and 
vegetables. On the table Anton set up his only show-piece, a 
miniature gallows from which hung a strip of broken glass, this 
glued to another strip, from which was suspended a great rock, 
bearing the single word repeated on his cap—‘ Paragonia.’ He set 
out the pellets in shining lines in the sunshine, a bright army 
ranged to win his happiness. 

The bronze figure on the great clock above the harbour-gate 
raised its hammer. The hour of half-past seven reverberated across 
the square. Under the ancient statue of the paladin Roland, 
women were heaping piles of golden oranges and scarlet apples. 
Great round cheeses were stacked up to the doors of the Rector’s 
Palace, while by the broad loggia where the law of Venice was given 
to the people, barrels of oil and casks of honey awaited purchasers. 
Everywhere the peasants moved, their short black jackets, their 
jaunty caps, their full white skirts and bodices, all embroidered in 
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gold and silver and scarlet, forming a kaleidoscope of moving sunlit 
colour against the grey background of the cathedral steps. The 
market was at its height. 

Anton was shouting his wares. 

‘Come, look!’ he cried. ‘The greatest discovery of the cen- 
tury! Paragonia! Paragonia! Paragonia! Will stick the val- 
leys to the mountains and the roofs to your houses! Your pots, 
pans, chairs, tables, clothes, boots, tools—mend them all with 
Paragonia! Bites like a Bosnian wolf, tight as a Jew from Smyrna ! 
Come, buy! Look! Only two dinars a piece!’ 

And he began sticking everything the goggling peasants held out 
to him. An old woman’s broken jar, a man’s split hammer-shaft, 
a girl’s torn skirt—everything cut or broken or smashed or torn or 
shivered or shattered or split or ripped in all Dubrovnik was brought 
to him, and Paragonia did its healing work for all of them. 

‘ You talk to them in English,’ Anton whispered tome. ‘ About 
anything. It doesn’t matter what—they won’t understand. Then 
I can tell them it’s a famous English patent.’ 

And so I talked to the crowding peasants, and the bustling 
housewives, and the Turkish carpet-sellers, and all the gay throng 
of the market-place. I told them of Anton, of his lonely wandering 
life, of his endless journey, of his slow aching love for his own 
country, of his hunger for that tiny farm by the broad Danube, of 
the cows and pigs he longed for. And I spoke to them of Marushka, 
and of her loneliness and homelessness, too, and of the wistful sadness 
in her eyes, and her hair as golden as the cornfields of Hungary. 
And then I talked of how these two lonely ones met, and how they 
made their promises, and of the future they looked forward to, and 
of all the hopes that lay enshrined in those rows of shining pellets. 

And not one of the crowd, least of all Anton himself, understood 
a word I said. Anton was a pedlar again. But now he was a 
pedlar with a purpose, peddling against time, and for the stake of 
a great happiness. 

‘Come, look!’ he shouted. ‘Paragonia! Paragonia! The 
famous English patent! As used by King George of England and 
all the Royal Families of Europe! Hear the inventor tell you of 
this greatest discovery of the century! Brought by sea and land 
two thousand miles from the city of London! Sticks everything ! 
Only two dinars a piece! Come, buy!’ 

In three-quarters of an hour, not a single pellet remained on the 
table, and six hundred dinars in coins and notes were stuffed into 
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every available pocket of Anton’s clothes. Those pellets had cost 
him twelve dinars. Truly Anton held the secret of wealth. We 
hurried back to the inn. 

‘ Wait here,’ he cried, ‘ I must go to Marushka. I will show her 
that Anton Hladno is never without money. Look! Our farm 
is almost here. Already we have a cow and two pigs, at least!’ 

And he went out of the inn singing. 

I sat and waited under the dark rafters where I had first met 
him. In a quarter of an hour he had not come, nor in half an hour, 
nor in three-quarters. There was stillness in the dark room, and 
the bustle of the market-place came but faintly in. Then quite 
suddenly he was standing there in the doorway, outlined against 
the sunshine. For a moment neither of us moved. Then he came 
to the bench, and buried his face in his hands. ll the gaiety, all 
the life, all the song had gone from him. In the line of that bent 
back spoke all the agony of dumb grief. After a little he spoke. 

‘ They left before dawn,’ he said quietly, ‘telling no one. That 
gypsy... 

For a long time all was quiet in the room. Only the hum of 
women’s voices drifted in from the market-place. Nine slow strokes 
echoed through the alley from the great clock above the harbour- 
gate. Then all was still once more. The room was heavy with 
unspoken things. 

Quite suddenly Anton drew himself up and laughed. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ it’s wanderer’s luck. Nevermind. The world 
is round, and roads are long, and summer’s hot and wine is good. 
And there are plenty more pretty girls in the world. I could never 
settle down, anyway. Tell me, comrade, won’t you come along 
too? Together we could enjoy life. And money—why, we’d be 
rolling in it. We would see many countries and laugh and drink 
and make love. What do you say?’ 

As I have written, the Lady Opportunity knocks once on every 
man’s door. I went to her this time and took her by the hand. 
Then, behind the sparkle of adventure which her eyes held, I 
caught the glint of gold. I shook my head slowly. 

‘A pity,’ said Anton, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ Well, I must 
be going. To-morrow is market-day in Erzegnovi. Good-bye, 
friend, God be with you.’ 

We shook hands silently. Then Anton turned, and throwing 
his head back, walked out singing into the sunshine. 

I never saw him again. 
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THE EPIC OF AMERICA. 
BY LAURIE MAGNUS. 


WE are all curious about America. It is the only foreign country 
in the world, which, almost within living memory, was subject to 
the British Crown. No one remembers the time when Kings of 
England still described themselves as Kings of France, but George 
III, who died in 1820, had been King of America, and the grand- 
fathers of many of us were born in his reign. 

Patrimony and patronage are two things, but both derive from 
a common source, and this paternal interest in America, this sense 
of a lost jewel out of the Crown, did not make for friendly relations 
in our grandfathers’ and even our fathers’ lifetime. The sense is 
thinner to-day. So many boundaries have been shifted, and so 
many dynasties have disappeared—Bourbon, Buonaparte, Haps- 
burg, Hohenzollern—that the tired children of the Great War 
have forgotten American origins, and have laid aside that faint 
note of patronage which offended an independent nation. We 
speak less of kinsfolk and cousins, and even of common property 
in a cultural past. Our diplomacy is necessarily correct, but the 
present generation is likewise thinking more correctly in terms of 
a Sovereign and Foreign Power. That cultural past is the common 
stock of all foreigners: the Renaissance was Italian before it 
crossed the Alps, and Shakespeare made more romance in Germany 
than in the United States. Walt Whitman, America’s greatest 
poet, in the verses prefixed by Mr. Adams to the book? which is 
the topic of this article, and which may be equated with Professor 
Trevelyan’s classical History of England, has expressed this senti- 
ment once for all: 


‘Tis not the Present only, 
The Past is also stored in thee ! 
Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone—not of the Western 
continent alone ; 
Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, O ship—is steadied by 
thy spars ; 
1 The Epic of America, by James Truslow Adams ; London, Routledge, 1932, 15s. 


Extracts from this book are indicated here by quotation-marks and paginal 
references only. 
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With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent nations sink or 
swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, wars . 

Venerable, priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal feudal Europe sails with thee.’ 


Contemporary curiosity about America is, therefore, of a more 
wholesome quality than it was, say in 1832, a year very amply 
centennialised, when Anthony Trollope’s busy mother wrote about 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, or ten years after, in 1842, 
when Dickens issued his American Notes. The intervening century, 
and particularly its last dozen years, have altered our values and 
our outlook. And not ours only, but also theirs. The tradition 
of hate to England was a legacy of the seven years’ war, 1776-83, 
and it endured for two generations: ‘every child at his most 
impressionable age was to be nourished on abhorrence of the 
British tyrant, and in his own small shrill voice hurl in sonorous 
periods his defiance to England across the sea’ (p. 94). It was 
not an agreeable atmosphere into which Mrs. Trollope and Mr. 
Dickens made their way, and a hundred years of history had to 
be reversed when, in 1917, 


‘The King and Queen took part in a service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to give thanks “to Almighty God on the occasion of 
the entry of the United States of America into the Great War of 
freedom.” The Stars and Stripes were flown from the Victoria 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament, the first time that any foreign 
flag had there been displayed. In the House of Commons, Asquith, 
in concluding a speech on our entry into the struggle, said, “I 
doubt whether even now the world realises the full significance 
of the step America has taken. I do not use language of flattery 
or exaggeration when I say it is one of the most disinterested acts 
in history ”’ (p. 382). 

King George V, at that service in St. Paul’s, might truly hope 
that he was attending the American funeral of his grandmother’s 
grandfather, George III, and that this most disinterested act would 
liquidate the legacy of evil on both sides of the Atlantic. And, 
indeed, it initiated a better epoch, though the Peace, which dis- 
appointed so many hopes, was not ratified in the terms of Woodrow 
Wilson. The Senate rejected the Treaty, and it was not till July, 
1921, when Harding was President, and Wilson was broken in 
mind and body, that a resolution was passed to the effect that ‘ the 
state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German Govern- 
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ment and the United States of America by the joint resolution of 
Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end.’ 
All-history’s most disinterested act closed in a wretched anti-climax. 
It began with public thanksgiving and the American Flag flying 
at Westminster. It ended with a whisper in a corner, and the 
Associated Power (never an ‘ Ally ’) climbing out in the dark over 
a back-wall. 

So, curiosity deepens towards the close. America’s European 
adventure, by the testimony of her own historian, has been rather 
worse than a failure. For a moment in 1917-18, when more than 
twenty-five million men were registered for military service, and 
the debt, sentimental and real, incurred to France in the eighteenth 


_ century, was paid in overflowing measure, and President Wilson, 


virtually dictator, declared, with the voice of United America, 
‘God helping her, she can do no other,’ it seemed that a moral 
call had pierced the horror of war, and that Europe was accepting 
from the New World not arms only but a man. The moment 
passed. The adventure was over almost before it had begun. 
‘No influential statesman dared urge our joining the League with 
which we had saddled Europe ’ (p. 397). ‘ As we compare America 
in 1931 with the America of 1912 it seems as though we had slipped 
a long way backwards’ (p. 416). ‘The wake of ruin was as broad 
as the land’ (p. 399). We need not enumerate the signs: the 
Prohibition hypocrisy ; the wild speculations, ‘which sucked in 
not only the old semi-gambling elements, but stenographers, 
elevator-boys, barbers, every type of individual, even hitherto 
cautious men and women’ (p. 398); crime, greed, banditry; the 
kidnapped baby which shocked the world. Europe has lost 
America again. The moral call is choked in lawless acts. The 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Stars and Stripes 
on Westminster Tower, belong to a day that is dead; to a mood 
which has vanished like a wraith. We are nearer to pity than to 
envy. If we are hated, we hardly care. The ‘ ancient struggles, 
martyrs, heroes, epics, wars’ are our own again. America i8 
alone. 

Chapter XI of The Epic of America—there are thirteen chapters 
in all, plus a prologue and an epilogue, and each has a revealing 
title—is called ‘The Flag outruns the Constitution.’ The date of 
this event is fixed at 1890, when the Census Bureau announced the 
fact that ‘the unsettled area had been so broken into by isolated 
bodies of settlement that there can hardly be said to be a frontier 
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line.’ To this disappearance of the frontier and all its consequences 
to American history we shall presently return. Here, before quitting 
the Great War, we may suggest that the symbol of the Flag flying 
in 1917 on the British House of Parliament was yet another and 
a later indication that it had outrun the Constitution. The evidence 
may be assembled from these pages. In 1912 the Republican 
vote was split between Taft and Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic candidate, formerly President of Princeton 
University (in which capacity he contributed a chapter to Volume 
VII of The Cambridge Modern History), was elected to the White 
House : 


‘In one respect the election marked the end of an era in our 
history. For the first time every citizen in every section of the 
continental United States save the District of Columbia was able 
to vote as a citizen of an established State. There were no longer 
any territorial governments left, the last two Territories, Arizona 
and New Mexico, having been admitted as States in the closing 
months of Taft’s administration. Alaska, acquired from Russia 
in 1867, and Hawaii, annexed in 1898, were the only Territories 
remaining, and they, like the islands acquired from Spain, were 
outside the limits of the old continental United States. If 1890 
marked the end of the frontier, 1912 marked the end of that long 
process of expansion and State-making for which the foundation 
had been laid by the North-West Ordinance of 1787’ (p. 361). 


There were now forty-eight States instead of the original thirteen, 
and the centre of population was in the Mississippi valley, not on 
the Atlantic coast. 

Wilson understood these changes ; these ends in 1890 and 1912, 
and the new beginning which they made. ‘ We have come now to 
the sober second thought,’ he declared in his Inaugural Address. 
‘ We have made up our minds to square every process of our national 
life again with the standard we so proudly set up at the beginning. 
We shall deal with our economic system as it is and as it may be 
modified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon.... This is not a day of triumph ; it is a day of dedication.’ 
To many it sounded not unjustly like the voice of Lincoln and 
the democratic frontier—the voice of the builder on old foundations, 
who was President not of a section but of a people. And, indeed, 
Wilson made some way towards a national achievement during his 
first term of office : 


‘We had set ourselves earnestly to the work of correcting 
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abuses and of reconstructing the possibilities of the American dream 
in the new world of economic dinosaurs, of billions of capital and 
millions of employees, of the telephone, the motor-car, the aeroplane, 
the whole infinite complexity in which there seemed room for every- 
thing except the heart of man and the old independence of the 
individual to work out his own life and scale of values’ (p. 365)— 


the saving virtue of the frontier, that is to say. And then came 
the dark. Like the sinking of the Titanic in April, 1912, 


‘it all seemed to come without an instant’s warning. The waves 
closed over all that had been known and familiar and loved. The 
lights of the world went out’ (p. 366). 


It was amid these sudden and titanic changes in the inner 
history of the United States that it fell to President Wilson’s lot 
to lead his country in arms back to Europe, from which she had 
retired after the Peace of Ghent in 1814.1 Was the experiment 
nationally wise? The old rulers were still on the old thrones, 
to which they had gone back a hundred years before, and in the 
average American mind there was not much difference in Europe 
between 1814 and 1917. England was a very lukewarm friend, 
even to Americans not of Irish or German origin. Belgian neutrality 
was not guaranteed by America: American eyes were accustomed 
to look westwards: why should Europe pursue them overseas ? 
Moreover, there was no time to weigh judgment. The difficulties 
of neutrals were multiplied in many directions at once, and 


‘The new and sober vision of ourselves which Wilson had said 
had been vouchsafed to us drifted away like a puff of smoke before 
the frenzied demand of Europe for everything we had at any price 
we placed on it. It was not our fault. It was Fate.... For 
Europe the war was an economic debacle ; for us it was a moral 
calamity’ (p. 366). 


Subtracting Russia from Europe, perhaps the American calamity 
was the worse experience. The Flag had outrun the Constitution, 
and all the efforts of three Presidents, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover, have not been competent to restore the conditions of 
1912. 

No one who reads this historical sketch can miss the significance 


1*The Peace of Ghent marked the dawn of a new and glorious era in the 
history of the United States. ... Napoleon was at Elba; the old rulers were 
back on their old thrones; old conditions in great measure returned; and the 
United States, free to turn its attention to its own domestic affairs, entered at 
once on a career of rapid development.’—Cambridge Modern History, vol. vii, p. 349. 
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which is attached to the frontier and its closure. It is so essentially 
an American matter and has had so much influence on American 
civilisation that it must be studied on the spot and, if possible, 
with an unrolled map. Something, indeed, may be gathered 
from the entries sub voce in Mr. Adams’s index. For, surely, no 
other frontier in history has ever been discussed under such head- 
ings as ‘ Youthfulness a characteristic of,’ ‘ Religion of,’ ‘ bred 
equalitarianism,’ ‘ values debased on,’ ‘ results of the passing of,’ 
‘and the demand for free silver,’ etc. Plainly, there is more in 
the idea than the nations of Europe are aware. 

A constant expansion and pushing westward, successive renewals 
of the pioneering spirit, fresh radical Westernisers always changing 
to conservative Easterners, new States, carved out of the wilder- 
ness, traversing rivers and hills, and planting America farther and 
farther from the Old World, with its traditions, its inhibitions and 
its limitations ; these, briefly, are the factors which bred youth- 
fulness and equalitarianism, which developed a religion of their 
own, and which at certain stages mixed economic interests with 
sound democratic doctrine. The legend of the frontier goes back 
to the earliest settlements on the sea-board, but its story practically 
begins with the North-West Ordinance of 1787, when, by a sur- 
render of old claims, the Confederation came into possession of 
almost all the land west of the Alleghany Mountains and up to the 
Mississippi. States eligible to the Union on terms of absolute 
equality could be created in that territory, and in this prospect 
lay the infinite promise of solid reality to a dream: 


‘If the Ordinance was a great achievement of statesmanship, 
so was it a great achievement for the American democracy. The 
frontier was the seat of democracy, and now, with the opening of 
a new frontier of staggering size to settlement and eventual citizen- 
ship, it could be conceived that some day the conservative Hast 
might have to bow to a young, powerful, and aggressive West’ 
(p. 106). 


But the Mississippi was not half-way to the Pacific, and 1787 
was a long way from 1890, when, as noted, the frontier was closed. 
Let us recall, while still in these early days, how near the oppor- 
tunity of America was to the attempt at it in France. The align- 
ment has been a commonplace since Burke, who, in his Reflections 
on the Revolution, was moved to declare that ‘ we are not the con- 
verts of Rousseau.’ Well, Rousseau had died in 1778, twelve years 
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before Burke’s philippic (or Jean-Jacquet), and it was harsh to 
hold him responsible for the excesses of revolt. Thomas Jefferson 
across the Atlantic was better inspired when he wrote, in words 
which rang through America : 


‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That, to secure their rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it.’ 


Here was the true frontier spirit, expressed in language, as was 
said at the time, which fell like a decree from heaven : 


‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ;’ 


and Morley might have included the United States when he wrote 
in his monograph on Rousseau : 


‘It was in Rousseau that polite Europe first hearkened to 
strange voices and faint reverberations out of the vague and 
cavernous shadow in which the common people move.’ 


Polite Europe, yes, in the eighteenth century: Lemuel Gulliver, 
Robinson Crusoe, Candide and Rasselas broke sudden lights through 
that polished surface ; but the rough folk across the Alleghanies 
and in the dismal swamps of the Mississippi—read what Dickens 
said of it in 1842—likewise hearkened to those voices and were 
stirred in their cavernous shadow. Jefferson trusted the common 
man, and differed herein from Burke, as well as in the conditions 
of a new country, that 


‘even the excesses of the French Revolution had not destroyed 
Jefferson’s implicit faith in the common man, so long as he remained 
dependent upon the soil and not upon some capitalist for his 
living’ (p. 134). 

But the frontier mind, founded on French philosophy, and 
ever repaired in an ever-receding West, was tried too hard in its 
own rearward. 


‘ Though in political life America’s dream and ideal rest on the 
Jeffersonian faith in the common man, in her economic life she 
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has developed along the lines of Hamiltonian? special privilege 
and moneyed classes. As America grew she tried to serve, so to 
say, God and Mammon—that is, she insisted upon clinging to the 
ideal of Jeffersonianism while gathering in the many profits from 
Hamiltonianism. ... That is the modern American paradox’ 
(p. 135). 

And again and ever again in this history : 

‘If Americanism in the above sense has been a dream, it has 
also been one of the great realities in American life. It has been 
a moving force as truly as wheat or gold. It is all that has dis- 
tinguished America from a mere quantitative comparison in wealth 
or art or letters or power with the nations of old Europe. It is 
Americanism, and its shrine has been in the heart of the common 
man.... This is what has made the common man a great figure 
inthe American drama. This is the dominant motif in the American 
epic’ (p. 174). 

Was the motif still plain in 1917? Was it not to redeem the 
common man of Belgium, and to promote life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, that Woodrow Wilson, in Jefferson’s spirit, 
led America back to France, whence the doctrine had been derived ? 
And was it not partly out of sympathy with the frontier mind that 
some American-Germans, knowing Germany’s need of open spaces, 
saw more of Hamilton than of Jefferson in the President’s lead ? 
There is text and verse for both these views in the epic narrative. 

The frontier closed, as we have seen. It reached at last its 
final terminus : 


‘By 1890, opportunity no longer seemed to be limitless. In 
this respect, the psychological effect of the end of the frontier 
was probably important. If one wanted to plod as a farmer, one 
could yet go West and take up a quarter section, but the old freedom 
was gone, and the mirage of a city arising at any cross-road ’ (p. 317). 


And there was more and worse to it than this. Hamiltonianism, 
if we may adopt the name, was inherent in the American idea. 
The paradox was as old as the dream. The great thing was to 
build and to spread, to see the new cities rising at the cross-roads 
and America pushed out farther West. The country accustomed to 
living on frontiers was more concerned with material development 


1 Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury under Washington when 
Jefferson was Secretary of State. ‘Jefferson had been born on the Virginia 
frontier. Hamilton, living his life among the monied class in New York, with 
its intensely corrupt politics, had no belief whatever in the capacity of the common 
man to govern himself or others’ (p. 111). 
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than with the means of achieving it. Money-making itself became 
a virtue, ranking with other virtues and not necessarily controlled 
by them. Building a business was building the State; to grow 
rich was to increase national welfare. Up and down these frank 
and tragic pages we are admitted behind the curtain of such per- 
verted ideals. 


‘It might be, as old Ben Franklin had said, that honesty was 
the best policy, but that meant it was only a policy, and if another 
policy worked better, why not employ it?’ (p. 193). 


‘The American political philosophy, from the discussions of 
the Revolutionary era onward, has notably dealt with the rights 
of the citizens and not with the duties of the subject’ (p. 224). 


‘The American business man, which meant, speaking broadly, 
almost the entire electorate of the prosperous classes, had adopted 
the plan of allowing his governments, municipal and State, to be 
run by hired men in the form of politicians so as to leave himself 
free to pursue more lucrative callings. ... The scale and open- 
ness of the stealing were beyond belief’ (p. 279). 


‘The ordinary American unfortunately had never been very 
much offended by corruption’ (p. 316). 


And so to the end of the story, with the question asked on page 
405 : 


‘ Are the dream and the idealism of the frontier and the New 
Land inextricably involved with the ugly scars which have also 
been left on us by our three centuries of exploitation and conquest 
of the continent ?’ ; 


and the answer hinted on page 416: 


‘The prospect is discouraging to-day, but not hopeless. ... 
We have a long and arduous road to travel if we are to realise our 
American dream in the life of our nation, but if we fail there is 
nothing left but the old eternal round. The alternative is the 
failure of self-government, the failure of the common man to rise 
to full stature, the failure of all that the American dream has held 
of hope and promise for mankind.’ 


So far as 420 pages can be summarised in ten we have left 
Mr. Adams to tell his own enthralling story. It could hardly be 
told with finer eloquence or more discerning patriotism. Four 
impressions stand out prominently: (1) the parallel between the 
drink problem of to-day and the slavery problem of the Civil War 
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era, and the root of hypocrisy in both. For ‘ the Southerner grew 
increasingly resentful at having his whole way of life attacked by 
another section, just as many of us to-day are deeply resentful at 
being coerced in what we shall drink and how we shall entertain 
by a portion of the nation which, whether rightfully or not, we 
consider bigoted and narrow-minded, and in many cases motivated 
by false ideals and mercenary desires ’ (p. 251) ; (2) the superannua- 
tion of Emerson, who ‘ belonged to our century of optimism. For 
him all was good—God, the possibilities of life, the heart of man. 
To-day we are not so sure, and boys and girls no longer read their 
Emerson as did those of my generation’ (p. 199) ; (3) the historian’s 
dislike of millionaires and of the quantitative scale of values to 
which their activities lead ; and (4) his reverence for Lincoln: no 
one can read unmoved his account, familiar though it be, of the 
dedication of the national cemetery at Gettysburg on November 19, 
1863, when ‘Edward Everett listened condescendingly to the 
uneducated man who knew only Blackstone, Shakespeare, and the 
Bible. The trains were waiting. The crowd dispersed. Boston 
aristocracy and Western democracy had had their say. The aristo- 
crat had taken two hours, the democrat two minutes; and one 
had become immortal ’ (p. 268) ; and his conclusion to Chapter IX : 
‘ The war was won ; the Union was preserved ; but peace and love 
and honesty and brotherly kindness had fled with Lincoln’s soul.’ 

It will be observed that three out of these four impressions are 
negative in character and register evil, not good. So, they add up 
to a fifth, which may be tentatively stated. It is a grave mis- 
fortune for a great nation, which has been making itself for two 
or three centuries, that it should bring out of its experience so 
little constructive method and so few a priori standards. During 
the last generation, since the closing of the frontier, as we are 
taught, the problem of conduct has changed both socially and 
economically. It is not for a foreigner to prophesy in a strange 
land, and, indeed, as Mr. Adams writes, ‘in a country as big as 
America it is as impossible to prophesy as it is to generalise.’ But 
size, population and wealth would mean nothing to him without 
the dream : ‘ the epic loses all its glory without the dream ’ (p. 412), 
and with the dream the glory is renewable. There is a time for 
quantity, and there is a time for quality ; and ‘if we are to make 
the dream come true we must all work together, no longer to build 
bigger, but to build better.’ A league of nations can co-operate 
in this work. 
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A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
THE CoRNHILL MaGazinE offers two prizes to the most successful 
f solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 

of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovustE Acrostic No. 113. 
, ‘One touch of nature makes the kin.’ 





e 
1. ‘Down she came and found a boat 

. Beneath a left afloat, 

2 And round about the prow she wrote 
e The Lady of Shalott.’ 
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2. ‘And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ . 


—_— 





3. ‘At once, good night : 
Stand not upon the of your going, 
But go at once.’ 





4. ‘There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John. 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the . 
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5. ‘ The further off from the nearer 


is to France.’ 
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RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page iii in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give also 
his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 113 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornuitt Macazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than January 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANswER TO No. 112. 


1 O cea N 
2 L ov E 
3% De W 


Prozmm: Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, Act I. 
Milton, L’ Allegro. 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur; also in The Passing of Arthur. 
LIGHTs : 
1. Gray, Elegy. 
2. Shakespeare, As You Like It, iv, 1. 
3. Scott, The Lady of the Lake, i, 18. 


Acrostic No. 111 (‘ Health on Both’): The fourth light, from The Merchant 
of Venice, proved unexpectedly difficult, and defeated more than a few of our 


solvers; and one or two answers were wrong in the first and second lights also. 
The first correct answers came from Mr. G. E. Matheson, Boskerris Vean, Carbis 
Bay, Cornwall, and Mrs. T. G. Coggan, Turle House, Somerton, Somerset; these 
two solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s’catalogue. 
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